A new Ireland will evolve 


Nobel Laureate John Hume 
visits the U of A. 
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Bankruptcy bias 


Anybody can declare bankruptcy in Canada to dismiss their debts— 
except people with student loans. What gives? 
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A passion for Africa 


Nancy Hannemann follows her passion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


wenty-five U of A researchers received 

about $16 million in funding from the 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research (AHFMR)—and not all of them 
wear lab coats. 

In fact these research funds, effective 
July 1, are spread over a record eight facul- 
ties: medicine and dentistry; nursing; sci- 
ence; physical education and recreation; 
forestry, agriculture and human ecology; 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical sciences; law 
and for the first time, arts. 

It’s the highest number of U of A re- 
searchers funded in 10 years. With 40 appli- 
cations submitted, the U of A had a 62.5 per 
cent success rate. Overall, the AHFMR 
funded 59 researchers, including 32 at the 
University of Calgary and two at the Uni- 
versity of Lethbridge. 

“It’s hats off to the U of A,” said Dr. 
Jacques Magnan, AHFMR director of grants 
and awards. “It’s a testament to the univer- 
sity’s screening of high-quality recruits.” 

Vice-President (Research and External 
Affairs) Roger Smith agreed: “Obviously 
there are synergies here. Yes, these re- 
searchers are successful because they are 
first-rate individuals. But they’re much less 
likely to be here if we didn’t have the 
AHEMR environment that was created over 
the last 15 years.” 

Health economist, James 
Smythe, received the Faculty 
of Arts’ first AHFMR grant. 
“My research focuses on 


Ajoint funding project like 


http://www.ualberta.ca/~publicas/folio 


AHFMR gives ‘thumbs up’ to 25 U of A researchers 


$16 million spread over eight faculties 


Not all of them wear lab coats: Researchers Keumhee Carriere, Tim Caulfield and James Smythe are among 25 U 
of A faculty to receive AHFMR funding for 1999-2000. 


project like this is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I think health economics are only a 
start.” 

“This is a great breakthrough for us,” 
said Dr. Ken Norrie, chair of economics. 

“We hope this indicates health research 
and funding is not just about 
the medical side but also 
about health economics and 
related costs. I think the 


elements of the workplace this is a step in the right AHEFMR should be congratu- 
and how they contribute to ~~... Jated for having the vision to 
worker health,” said direction. | think health break out of the traditional 
Smythe, “for example, — role, and I think this will be a 
telecommuting.” This has economics are only astart. tremendous pay-off for 
implications for employer eee ee ee others 

workplace policies and “Dean of Arts, Researchers like Dr. 


could help save health-care 
dollars in the long run. 
Smythe received a $35,000 start-up grant 
over three years, in addition to salary sup- 
port. 

“This is a first that’s a long time com- 
ing,” said arts dean, Dr. Patricia Clements. 
“T think one of the challenges for research in 
the university is the integration of social 

‘science and medical science and other kinds 
of applied science research. A joint funding 


Dr. Patricia Clements 


Miriam Stewart in nursing 
and Dr. Keumhee Carriere in 
mathematical sciences are also among the 
25 recipients. Stewart, a new recruit from 
Nova Scotia, said her $600,000 establish- 
ment grant and five-year salary support 
will help fund 18 projects with 
multidisciplinary teams in Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and B.C. 

“The whole program of research fo- 


cuses on support as a determinant of health. 


We're looking at its influence on health 
status and health behaviors, and the use of 
health services,” said Stewart. One project 
is investigating telephone support for fam- 
ily caregivers of stroke victims or seniors 
with Alzheimer’s disease. “Over a five- 
month period, experienced family care- 
givers will be phoning new or vulnerable 
caregivers to provide support and informa- 
tion,” said Stewart. Other projects look at 
culture, gender and socioeconomic factors 
on health-support services. 

Carriere, a statistician, received a 
$155,000 establishment grant, plus salary 
coverage for five years. She’s developing 
theoretical conditions for medical and 
health researchers to allow the accurate use 
of summary data analysis. “My hope is my 
research will allow large administrative 
databases around the world to become 
more widely available, without compromis- 
ing patient confidentiality,” said Carriere. 

In addition, the ethical issues sur- 
rounding the genetic revolution and its 
commercialization have caught AHFMR 
interest. Tim Caulfield, of the Health Law 
Institute, is the first law faculty member to 
be funded (a visiting scholar was funded 
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Heritage Clinical Investigators — 
1, Evangelos Michelakis 
2 AllanMurray fe 
Heritage Population Heth lnvestigatrs a5 

3. Timothy Caulfield = 

4. Finlay McAlister 

5. James Smythe 

6. Maria Suarez-Almazor 


Biomedical or Health Independent 
Establishment Grants 
7. Kenneth Froese 
8. Gregory Goss 
9. Brian Amsden 
10. Dennis Hall 
11. E. Paul Zehr 


Heritage Medical or Health Scholars 
12. Susan Andrew 

13. Deborah Burshtyn 

14. Roberto Cabeza 

15. Richard Lehner 

16. Ronald Moore 

17. David Stuart 

18. Kim Travers 


Heritage Medical or Health Senior Scholars 
19. Keumhee Carriere 

20. Marek Duszyk 

21. Miriam Stewart 

22. Richard Wozniak 


Heritage Medical Scientists 
23. Stephen Archer 

_ 24. Gary Lopaschuk 
25. Linda Reha-Krantz 
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several years ago) and he’s pleased to re- 
ceive a $10,000, three-year renewal. 

“I cannot believe how fast the area is 
growing...I’ll probably be studying this for 
the rest of my life,” said Caulfield. He 
added the grant will continue to help build 
international and interdisciplinary ties. 

This is record-breaking funding for the 
AHEFMR, which allotted a total of $36.9 
million for 1999-00, to be expended over 
five years. This is a 30 per cent increase over 
last year’s new funding. More important, 
the dollars cover a record number of new 
researchers and faculty areas in the prov- 
ince’s three universities. a 


Economic power will shape peace in a new Ireland 


Nobel laureate John Hume visits U of A 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


sa young boy in Derry, Ireland, John 

Hume saw people march down the 
streets waving flags and stirring up nation- 
alistic feelings. He felt their Irish Catholic 
fervor. But his father wisely warned him: 
“You can’t eat your flag, son.” 

Today, the Nobel laureate walks the lec- 
ture circuit, telling people around the world . 
economic power will help shape the new 

- Northern Ireland in the next millennium. 

“The more successful we are in our 
economic programs, the more successful 
peace will be,” he told an audience at the U 
of A March 14. And he joked, if the 50 mil- 
lion people of Irish descent around the 


world invested $5 each in Northern Ireland, 


just think of what the money could do. 

“Now, as the foundations are laid, I 
hope the new century will be the first one 
where we won't have killings on our 
streets and our young will not have to 
leave to seek work,” said Hume. 

About 380 people showed up to hear 
the man who helped negotiate the Good 


Clarifications: 


Folio’s report on the Gladys May 
Young donation to the U of A head- 
lined a donation of $3.5 million to un- 
dergraduate scholarships. Other me- 
dia used $3.7 million, the total value of 
the estate. Folio reported the amount 
available for student scholarships after 
legal fees and taxes were paid. 

‘In the last U of A campaign story, 
a sentence about the County of 
Strathcona’s interest-free loan of $1.5 
million should have read “is the first 
donation of its kind made to the uni- 
versity by a municipality.” 
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.. it makes sense 


Friday agreement and ceasefire in North- 


_-ern Ireland last year. Hume is leader of 


the Social Democratic and Labor Party. 
He shared the Nobel Peace Prize with 
David Trimble, 
head of the Prot- 
estant Ulster Un- 
ionist Party. The 
agreement gave 
Irish Catholics 
greater political 
power while still 
preserving Protes- 
tant demands to 
retain Northern 
Ireland under 
British control. 

Speaking without any notes, Hume 
delivered the second U of A Visiting Lec- 
tureship in Human Rights, established last 
November by another Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, Archbishop Desmond Tutu, dur- 
ing his visit here. 

Hume took a step back in time to ex- 
plain the history of the trou- 
bled territory: the siege of 
Derry in 1689, the revolution 
in 1916 “when the British 
drew a line down the map,” 
and the flare-up of the centu- 
ries-old conflict in 1971. 

It was more than a reli- 
gious conflict — it was one of 
identity, explained Hume. 
The unionists were Protestant 
and English, and wanted to 
retain their links to Britain. 
The nationalists were Irish 
Catholic and wanted to break 
away. 

The violence, however, 
touched everyone. His neighbor was shot. 
His house fire-bombed. More than 3,500 
died and 35,000 were injured. 

“One wonders,” said Hume, “where 
‘Love thy neighbor’ went.” Thirteen walls 
in Belfast continue to keep people apart. 
This, said Hume, in a city with the highest 
church attendance in all of Europe. 


Our agreement is a 
process for that. People 
will start working 
together...A new 
lreland will evolve. 


— John Hume 


Now, as the foundations 
are laid, | hope the new 
century will be the first 
one where we won't have 
killings on our streets and 
our young willnothave 


to leave to seek work. 


— John Hume 


It’s due to old mentalities. It’s a mindset 
based on territory, said Hume. “But it’s 
people who have rights, not territories.” 
And it was this persuasiveness that con- 
vinced the players at the table to accept a 
peace agreement almost one year ago. 

“We must challenge past attitudes. If 
they don’t change, the walls remain and 
the attitudes remain.” People are threat- 
ened by differences, said Hume, and the 
first step for peace is to respect differences. 

“Difference is the essence of humanity. 
Difference is an accident of birth. It’s not 
something we should fight about,” said 
Hume. The key is creating institutions that 
respect differences and have these institu- 
tions work together for a common goal “by 
spilling sweat and not their blood.” Hume 
cited the European Parliament as “the best 
example of conflict resolution.” 

“Our agreement is a process for that. 
People will start working together...A 
new Ireland will evolve.” Not everyone, 
however, agrees with the peace deal. Un- 
ionist preacher Rev. Ian 
Paisley, an extremist, refuses 
to accept it. Hume told Pais- 
ley recently if the word ‘no’ 
was taken out of the English 
language, he would be 
speechless. 

“His response? ‘No, I 
wouldn’t,’” said Hume. 

Still, the Nobel laureate is 
hopeful one day the only 
marching going on in Ireland 
will celebrate common 
achievements, not old con- 
flicts, and the marches of 
anger will turn into marches 
of joy. Maybe the Irish can 
eventually market them. 

“I look forward to having a Mardi Gras 
in Northern Ireland.” = 

John Hume has agreed to return to the 
University of Alberta in the future to receive 
an honorary degree. To hear a clip of his 
speech: www.ualberta.ca/folio/9899/03.26/ 
hume.wav. 


Arts dean concerned about 
financial situation 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


aculty of Arts Dean Patricia Clements 

had the ears of the Board of Governors 
March 5, and she took that opportunity 
to highlight the faculty’s significant 
achievements in its research and teach- 
ing expertise. 

The university’s oldest faculty ranks 
third in the country in total research 
dollars from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council (SSHRC), 
next to Toronto and Montreal. That’s up 
from seventh in 1992. In addition, recent 
faculty initiatives include establishing 
Academic Excellence recruitment scholar- 
ships and the opening of the Faculty of 
Arts School in Cortona, Italy in April. A 
centre in Spanish language and culture 
is in progress. And arts enrolment has 
climbed to about 5700, up from around 
5000 in 1993. 

Now if only the financial situation in 
the University of Alberta’s largest faculty 
were as rosy. The Faculty of Arts net oper- 
ating budget as a percentage of the univer- 
sity’s budget has fallen to 11.5 per cent, 
from a high of almost 13 per cent three 
years ago. 

“The U of A is structured around arts 
and sciences,” explained Clements. “The 


Faculty of Arts teaches practically every- 
body else at the university.” 

The Faculty of Arts teaches 38 per cent 
of students outside the BA program. “This 
is a teaching responsibility the Faculty of 
Arts is glad to have,” she pointed out. By 
comparison, the Faculty of Engineering 
teaches one per cent of students outside 
that discipline. : 

As the financial constraints increase on 
the Faculty of Arts, its ability to do its job 
will be “seriously affected,” explained the 
dean. “If the Faculty of Arts is not healthy, 
the U of A is not healthy,” said Clements. 

Soft funding (from central administra- 
tion) is made up almost exclusively by 
government grants and research grants. In 
addition to this, there’s the position pool- 
ing policy — a substantial source of other 
funding, said Clements. This policy at- 
taches funds to positions. If a full-time 
faculty member doesn’t fill the position, 
the money can be put towards hiring ses- 
sional instructors. But given the early re- 
tirement program, these positions are dis- 
appearing, and therefore contributing to 
the soft funding shortage — to the tune of 
about $300,000 over the last four years, 
explained the dean.s= 
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Nobel. Peace Prize winner, John Hume, spoke at the 
U of A. 


to stickyou ne out, Ready fo 
ce. eke to fi ight —" with 


te fight for peace.” . 

=o Gabrielle ‘Slowey, a 27-year-old dbepral 
student atthe U of Aandlrish-Canadian, 
thanked John Hume for his peace efforts and - 
said the name “Hume” means ‘one who makes 
ae gestures.’ 
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By Randy Pavelich 


The Academic Technologies for Learning 
(ATL) group recently sponsored a “Chart Your 
Course” competition for Web sites supporting 
courses taught at the university. Judging 
criteria included visual appeal, effectiveness, 
interactivity, sound instructional design and 
creative use of technology. Here are highlights 
of some of the winners: 


First Prize: Soils 210 
http://www.soils.rr.ualberta.ca/tour.html 

Dr. Noorallah Juma has a reputation 
for excellence among his students and 
academic peers. Now the recognition has 
extended into the online world with his 
Soils 210 site. The tour page is a prelude to 
the larger site but has a wealth of informa- 
tion of its own. 


Second Prize: Biology 108 
http://www.ualberta.ca/~eab1/bi0108/ 
main.htm 

A refreshingly simple structure makes 
this site easy to work through. Eric 
Braekevelt presents labs in an accessible 
way, with good interactivity built in. Hav- 
ing quizzes online is an excellent way to 
test yourself along the journey. 


Second Prize (Tie): English 101 
http://www.ualberta.ca/~rbrazeau/ 
rob101.htm 

Rob Brazeau and Maximiliaan von 
Woudenberg have teamed up to produce 
an English 101 site that’s as good as it 
looks. Links, tips, schedules, university 
regulations and downloadables all in one 
tidy package. 


Thanks to Dr. Terry Anderson and the 
ATL group. 

Know of any good sites? Pass the addresses 
along to Randy Pavelich, university Web man- 
ager at: info@ualberta.ca. 


Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Bankruptcy bias 


People with student loans can’t declare bankruptcy 


By Barbara Every 


A" postsecondary 
graduates who file 


for bankruptcy being 
singled out to bear a 
potentially crushing 
burden — one that 
doesn’t apply to other 
Canadians ina similar 
situation? 

That’s the question 
being asked by Annick 
Chénier and the Can- 
adian Federation of 
Students (CFS), as they 
prepare to challenge 
the 1998 provision in 
the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency Act. The 
amendment no longer 
releases students from 
their school loans 
when they declare 
bankruptcy within 10 
years of graduation. 

With nine years of 
undergraduate and 
graduate degrees be- 
hind her, Chénier 
found repaying her 
$52,000 student loan 
ate up one-third of her 
take-home pay asa 
practicing psycho- 
therapist. According to 
the CFS, that’s not an 
unusual amount of 
debt for a graduate 
student. In compari- 
son, the average full- 
time student debt for a 
four-year undergradu- 
ate degree in 1998 was $25,000. 

The CFS says students are being de- 
nied the opportunity for a fresh start, one 
which protects the rights of other Cana- 
dian citizens. “We are arguing that former 
students affected by the legislation gener- 
ally fall into a certain age category,” says 
Elizabeth Carlyle, CFS national chair. “So 
for us, this legisla- 
tion discriminates 
on the basis of age 
and on the status 
of being a stu- 
dent.” 

University of 


This legislation 


discriminates on 


the basis of age Alberta law pro- 
Seer fessor, Morris 
and on the status Litman says: 
nT “There is no gen- 
of being a student. eral rule that leg- 


islatures cannot 
discriminate, but 
the Charter of 
Rights prevents 
discrimination on 
the basis of age. 
Nothing in the bankruptcy act appears to 
discriminate on that basis.” But students 
tend to be young, so an argument could be 
made the legislation is discriminatory. 
Rod Wood is not so sure. The U of A 
law professor says an argument for a dis- 
proportionate effect on students is not 
easy to make. And while he agrees with 
Litman the government may have 
changed the regulations to ensure loans 
are repaid, he thinks there may be an ad- 
ditional reason. “It’s unfair for people to 
borrow money, enhance their earnings 
capacity by virtue of their education, and 


— Elizabeth Carlyle, 
Canadian Federation 
of Students 


then to declare bankruptcy and still have 
the advantage of that.” 
Carlyle stresses the fed- 
eration is not suggesting all 
students declare bank- 
ruptcy. “Anyone with a car 
or other loan can declare 
bankruptcy, yet students 
investing in their future are 
told they cannot be relieved 
in a rough situation. A stu- 
dent who is an honest but 
unfortunate debtor — like 
any other Canadian — 
should be able to declare 
bankruptcy.” 
Understanding the ra- 
tionale behind bankruptcy is 
“an important lens” to un- 


It’s unfair for people 

to borrow money, 
enhance their earnings 
capacity by virtue of 
their education, and 
then to declare bank- 


ruptcy and still have 


been forced into a situation of declaring 
bankruptcy in many cases because they are 
poor, ” she says. “People 
aged 18-34 have seen their 
incomes decline by a remark- 
able 30 percent since 1986 
and yet the federal govern- 
ment is saying ‘you've got to 
pay off your loan — you’ve 
got no other option.’” Carlyle 
adds most people who de- 
clare bankruptcy cannot find 
employment, have other bur- 
dens, have done graduate 
studies or have chosen work 
“that is not terribly lucrative, 
but requires lots of training.” 

She laments the funding 
and program cutbacks as 


derstanding this case, says the advantage of that. well as increases in student- 
Litman. Individual bank- — Ron Wood loan limits. When the federal 
ruptcy is a special process in Facil fie government raised the limit, 


which the proceeds from an 
individual’s property are 
dispersed to pay creditors. 
“At the end of the day,” explains Wood, 
“those debts that previously existed are 
discharged.” You cannot free yourself 
from all obligations, but “bankruptcy is 
the recognition that having to bear this 
crushing burden forever is counterproduc- 
tive,” says Wood. It also reflects “the cause 
of bankruptcy may be loss of employment, 
divorce or bad luck and that it’s not neces- 
sarily misconduct.” 

The CFS couldn’t agree more. Carlyle 
cited poverty, high tuition fees and the 
high cost of education as contributing to a 
debt load high enough to push some stu- 
dents into bankruptcy. “Students have 


“tuition fees increased partly 
because universities saw that 
more money was available to 
improve student loan programs.” The in- 
crease in student-loan amounts arrived 
when the grants program was eliminated 
and when the federal government began 
major funding cuts. “These situations feed 
off one another,” says Carlyle. 

The CFS recognized there was a 
ground swell of concern about the recent 
provision when they received dozens of 
letters and calls from lawyers, legal-aid 
advisers, credit counsellors and students 
who are in “situations as bad or worse 
than Annick,” says Carlyle. 

The federal and provincial govern- 
ments offer programs such as interest re- 
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lief and debt remission to help reduce the 
burden for students with large debts. The 
provincially run remission program pays a 
portion of a student’s loan after gradua- 
tion. “Currently in Alberta, any loan debt 
of more than $5,000 per year is eligible,” 
says Irene Spelliscy, the U of A’s director 
of financial information. She is not sur- 
prised all eligible students do not apply for 
it. “It’s not well advertised.” They must 
apply within a year of graduating. How- 
ever, Carlyle says government mecha- 
nisms such as these are overly restrictive, 
“and benefit so few students as to leave 
the vast majority with very few options.” 

Spelliscy has some advice for students 
to prevent huge debts while still in school: 
“There’s a box 
at the end of 
the student 
loan form that 
remains blank 
if the student 
wants the full 
amount they’re 
eligible for.” 
There may be 
no choice but to 
leave it blank 
because of “a 
legitimate fi- 
nancial need,” 
she adds. But if 
a student needs 
less, it helps to have less debt at gradua- 
tion. “No matter how great your degree is, 
there’s no freedom to a debt that will hang 
over your head for a long time.” = 


No matter how great 
your degree is, there’s 
no freedom to a debt 
that will hang over your 


head for a long time. 


— Irene Spelliscy, 
Student Financial Aid 
and Information 


Tina Chang 


Sports Wall of Fame 1999 Inductees 


he Green & Gold Athletic Society 

(GGAS) is pleased to present the 1999 
Sports Wall of Fame Inductees. The 14" an- 
nual dinner, April 8, 1999, serves to honor 
outstanding contributions made by former 
athletes, coaches and administrators. The din- 
ner is also a major fundraiser in support of the 
GGAS and its goals to promote the University 


of Alberta's interuniversity athletics programs. 


For information call 492-3893. 
BRIAN HEFFEL, BPE (1965) 


In.an era when athletic specialization 
was the norm, Brian Heffel won Block A 
awards in three sports: wrestling, rugby and 
swimming, a rare accomplishment by a su- 
perb athlete. Heffel enjoyed rugby and 
swimming but his great love was wrestling. 
He dominated his weight class in Canada 
from 1964 to 1970. 
Twice awarded the 
Beaumont Trophy as 
the best wrestler in the 
Western Canadian 
Intercollegiate Athletic 
Union (WCIAU), 
Heffel was the first 
wrestler named to 
Canada’s Olympic 
Wrestling team for the 
1968 Mexico City Ol- 
ympic Games and placed ninth. In 1969- 
1970, while studying for a master’s degree, 
his outstanding athleticism was recognized 
by the University of Alberta when he was 
awarded the Wilson Trophy as Male Athlete 
of the Year. During that year, he competed 
in 70 matches and compiled a record 68 vic- 
tories and two draws (both to American 
wrestlers). His is a legacy of remarkable 
athletic accomplishments. Heffel has contin- 
ued to contribute to society as a high-school 
teacher and coach, as a local, provincial, and 
national wrestling referee, and as a sport 
administrator for the city and province. 
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Brian Heffel 


to the editor 


LIZ MCBLAIN, BPE (1972) 

_ Astellar track and field athlete, Liz 
McBlain has set school, city, provincial, na- 
tional and world records. McBlain’s talents 
as an athlete extended beyond the world of 
track and field, where she was a Panda from 
1969-1972 and 1984- 
1985. She was also a 
Panda cross-country 
skier and basketball 
player for the same 
three seasons. In 1972, 
McBlain was selected 
to compete on the Ca- 
nadian Olympic relay 
team. In addition, she 
competed in the pen- 


tathlon and heptathlon 1; wcgigin 
events, and was 
named to Canada’s national team in 1973- 


1981. Competing in the 1983 Master’s World 
Championships in Puerto Rico, she won the 
world championship in both the high jump 
and the pentathlon, a major accomplish- 
ment. Continuing in World Master’s compe- 
titions, McBlain amassed an amazing list of 
gold, silver and bronze medals in the games 
held in Italy (1985), Australia (1987), USA 
(1989), Finland (1991), Japan (1993), Aus- 
tralia (1994) and South Africa (1997). In the 
‘80s and ‘90s, she dominated in her events in 
the Pan American Master’s competitions. In 
March 1988, she set two indoor world mas- 
ter’s records in the 400 m and the high jump. 

From 1973, she has contributed to the 
building of sport programs as a teacher 
and as a coach in the Edmonton/Leduc 
school systems as well as Quebec and Min- 
nesota. She is a Canadian track and field 
official and served as a volunteer for the 
1978 Commonwealth Games, 1983 
Universiade Games, Goodwill Games, and 
the World Firefighter Games. In 1994 
McBlain was appointed as the co-meet 
director for the Master’s Pan American 
Games held in Edmonton. 


VERN PACHAL, BPE (1958), BED (1963) 

A Golden Bear in an era before CIAU 
national championships, Vern Pachal re- 
mains one of the most prolific scorers in 
the history of Canadian university ice 
hockey competition. Pachal set Canada 
West scoring records in single game, sea- 
son and career categories. His 169 career 
points (in 42 games) rank him 15th in the 
University of Alberta’s historical scoring 
records despite playing in 78 fewer games 
than the 14 players now ahead of him on 
this list. In 1956-1957, Pachal set a Canada 
West single season record with 58 points 
in only 10 games, a record unsurpassed 
until. 1985-1986, when a player scored 67 
points in 38 games. But no one has ever 
approached Pachal’s 58 points-in-10- 
games mark. In 1957, this superb player 
established a Canada West University Ath- 
letic Association (CWUAA) record by scor- 
ing 11 points in a Golden Bear victory over 
Brandon. Pachal won the Canada West 
scoring championship in each of his three 
years with the Bears 
and averaged 3.97 
points per game. His 
superlative play 
resulted in receiving 
the Wilson Chal- 
lenge Trophy, a 
symbolic recognition 
extended to the Out- 
standing Male Ath- 
lete at the University 
of Alberta in 1957- 
1958. Pachal also 
won the Andy Purcell Hockey Trophy as 
the Golden Bears’ MVP during each of his 
three seasons. 

Pachal has coached sports, taught 
school, served as vice-principal, repre- 
sented Saskatchewan on his home prov- 
ince’s Sports Hall of Fame board of direc- 
tors and was inducted into Yorkton’s 
Sports Hall of Fame in 1997. 


Vern Pachal 


VAL SCHNEIDER, BPE (1966), MA (1969) 


An athlete par excellence and an out- 
standing builder of sports programs, Val 
Schneider is widely recognized for his 
contributions to sport throughout Canada. 
He played for the Golden Bears football 
team between 1963-1968. During that time, 
the Bears won the Western Intercollegiate 
Football League (WIFL) championship in 
four consecutive seasons, were Vanier Cup 
finalists in 1965 (the first year of Vanier 

, Cup competition) 
and won the Cup in 
1967. From 1964- 
1968 (except for a 
year teaching in 
1966), this inductee 
was named to the 
WIEFL All-Star team 
and was co-captain 
of the Bears from 
1965-1968. In the ~ 
1967 Vanier Cup 
championship match, Schneider was 
awarded the Ted Morris Memorial Trophy 
as the game’s Most Valuable Player. His 
link with the Vanier Cup continued 
throughout his career. In 1987, he was 
inducted into the Vanier Cup Honor Roll 
for his contributions to college football as a 
player, coach and administrator. 

Schneider has taught high school, col- 
lege and university, coached at each of 
these levels, and was the athletic director at 
the University of Saskatchewan from 1980- 
1991. He served as a senior administrator 
for the Canada West University Athletic 
Association (CWUAA) and the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Athletic Union (CIAU), and 
was the assistant dean (services) for the 
College of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan for more than a 
decade. Schneider has approached each of 
his roles with enthusiasm and outstanding 
ability. His name brings honor to the U of 
A’s Sports Wall of Fame.a 


Val Schneider 


BEST AND BRIGHTEST: ARE THEY THE 
NEEDIEST? 

As a U of A alumnus (BA ‘93) and cur- 
rent PhD candidate here, I was thrilled to 
learn of the extremely generous donation 
made by the late Mrs. Young following the 
wishes of her husband, a former U of A 
student. What disturbs me about the com- 
ments made by the university development 
officer in the Journal (March 16) is how the 
U of A already seems to be interpreting 
Young’s wishes in a self-serving manner. 

The university’s Folio (March 12) re- 
ported the sole condition attached to this 
bequest for scholarships was “that the 
money help students who need it.” The 
university, however, seems to understand 
this scholarship fund as a way to “con- 
vince some of Canada’s top students to 
choose the U of A over schools in Eastern 
Canada or the U.S.” 

Using this bequest to recruit new stu- 
dents from among the country’s best and 
the brightest has absolutely nothing to do 
with helping students in true need of fi- 
nancial assistance. Furthermore, such a 
recruitment policy is based on the fallacy 
that the brightest high-school students 
make the best university students. Those 
who contribute the most to the university 
are most often the very good students 
who, with the right intellectual encourage- 
ment and the proper financial assistance, 
can go on to excel in their field. 

Finally, what about the undergraduate 
students at the university now who really 


need financial assistance to finish their 
degrees? What about the single mothers, 
international students, disabled students 
and senior citizens who make a significant 
contribution to the learning environment 
at the U of A but who can barely keep up 
with the exorbitant tuition fees? What 
about the more than 1,000 undergraduate 
and graduate students who had to rely on 
the campus food bank last year? 

If I ever become as wealthy as the be- 
nevolent Dr. Young — who may well not 
have been one of the best and brightest 
when he arrived on campus as a first-year 
undergrad — the university’s proposed 
treatment of his bequest would make me 
think twice about making a similar dona- 
tion. What makes a university most com- 
petitive and an asset to this province’s 
taxpayers is how accessible it is to students 
who could not otherwise afford to attend 
— not the number of “top students” it 
attracts. 

Paul Martin, PhD candidate 

Department of Comparative Literature, 

Religion, and Film/Media Studies 


HONORING DONOR INTENTIONS 


The University of Alberta utilizes fun- 
damental gift acceptance principles guid- 
ing the acceptance of gifts (not all gifts are 
accepted by the University of Alberta). 
Our Fundamental Gift Acceptance Principles 
stipulate “designated gifts are used ex- 
pressly for the purposes for which they are 
given.” We believe we have designated the 


bequest of Gladys May Young according 
to her wishes. 

During probate, it was revealed that 
her bequest stipulated the funds should be 
designed to “establish a scholarship fund 
in [her] husband’s name,” and furthermore 
the fund assist “undergraduate students 
who are deserving.” The key words used 
in this bequest designation are “scholar- 
ship,” “undergraduate,” and “deserving.” 
No indication was made in the bequest 
that need, or more specifically financial 
need, should serve as the primary selec- 
tion criteria. 

In determining what “scholarship” 
meant, we looked not only to the donor’s 
own criteria where she listed “deserving,” 
but also at our own definition of scholar- 
ship. Since 1987, the University of Alberta 
has defined scholarship as “awards given 
to students based on superior academic 
achievement.” Bursaries, on the other 
hand, are defined as “an award of any 
monetary value and is given to a student 
based on demonstrated financial need and 
satisfactory academic standing in a fac- 
ulty.” These definitions are the standard 
used among North American postsecon- 
dary institutions. 

As you can see, there is significant 
difference between the two definitions. In 
light of the clear wording provided by the 
donor, we are ethically obligated to follow 
the designation stipulated in the bequest. 
Accordingly, the gift was designated to 
undergraduate scholarships. 
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Folio’s article stated “there were no 
further restrictions attached to the be- 
quest, only that the money help students 
who need it.” I have read the bequest 
myself, and there is no mention of the 
word “need” in the bequest whatsoever. 
I suspect the Folio author used this word 
to reflect the scholarship need these 
monies will satisfy, as opposed to finan- 
cial need. Nowhere in the bequest, or in 
Folio’s article, does it refer to “financial 
need.” 

In point of fact, the University of Al- 
berta is interpreting Young’s wishes as 
Young wished to have them interpreted: 
to allocate the funds towards scholarships. 
Had the bequest stipulated financial need 
as the primary criteria then this gift could 
be designated differently. 

While the designation of this gift may 
cause frustration for some, I am confident 
the University of Alberta has chosen the 
ethical option — honoring the original 
intentions of this donor’s last will and 
testament. At no time were the intentions 
of the donor interpreted differently than 
what was originally expressed in her be- 
quest. While some will argue funds like 
this might be allocated more appropri- 
ately to other priorities, we want our 
alumni and friends to recognize their fu- 
ture gift designations will be honored 
appropriately, whether they are for schol- 
arships or bursaries. 

EH Guy Mallabone 

Director of Development 
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“Rewarding” the effects of cutbacks, competition and privatization 


By Dr. Jerrold Kachur, Department of Educational Policy Studies 


I" February 1999, the Council of Ministers 
of Education, Canada (CMEC) released 
“A Report on Public Expectations of Post- 
secondary Education in Canada.” These 
“expectations” focus on six themes: quality; 
accessibility; mobility and portability; rel- 
evance and responsiveness; research and 
scholarship; and accountability. CMEC has 
established these goals as a representation 
of “public” expectations and it leaves each 
province and postsecondary institution to 
implement its own means to assess the ex- 
tent of their achievement. It is doubtful, 
however, how broadly representative of 
public expectations the report actually is 
under closer scrutiny. 

CMEC retains a rather restricted 
notion of “public.” The report footnotes 
“the majority of those participating in the 
consultations had a direct interest in 
postsecondary education, [and] some 
broader public comment was received.” 
Most clearly, though, students and instruc- 
tors have played a minor role in formula- 
tion of these expectations. As for broad 
“public” comment, it has been limited toa 
rather select circle of elite decision-makers. 

In the attempt to shift development 
priorities to a “knowledge-based” economy, 
CMEC has provided answers to two 
paradoxical questions: 

¢ How should postsecondary institutions 
respond to diversifying cultural de- 
mands while adapting to reduced gov- 
ernment funding? 

¢ How should Canadians develop a na- 
tional education strategy in light of 
provincial control of education? 

Furthermore, CMEC has been an im- 
portant steering mechanism for a set of 


“Pan-Canadian” answers that took hold 
in the 1980s around the world. Universi- 
ties were to take on a “third mission.” In 
addition to teaching and research, univer- 
sities were supposed to reinvent them- 
selves as profitable economic engines for 
capital accumulation and national devel- 
opment. 

In Canada, the last two decades are 
marked by an emerging dedication to the 
new mission in postsecondary institutions, 
especially universities. Underway are re- 
inscriptions of the meaning of teaching 
and research as well as the redistribution 
of value attached to each faculty, disci- 
pline, and practice. From the received 
view of the university ideal as “cultural 
transmission” and “social service” is now 
added “economic productivity.” 

In 1983, the Corporate-Higher Educa- 
tion Forum (CHEF) was created to harmo- 
nize the activities of the university with 
the market. An alliance of government, 
corporate and university leaders devel- 
oped proposals for reforming postsecon- 
dary institutions. These elites recognized a 
competitive economic edge might be lost if 
universities did not join the world in the 
new mission. 

CHEF understood the Canadian 
population as too self-satisfied about the 
quality of higher education and considered 
postsecondary employees as too en- 
trenched to respond to top-down innova- 
tion. The Mulroney government imple- 
mented the Prosperity Initiative and sym- 
pathetic provincial governments re- 
sponded in kind. These initiatives shook 
the public out of its complacency and mo- 
bilized support within the higher educa- 


tion community. CMEC shared CHEF’s 
orientation. 

The alliance for profit making has been 
actively working to develop academic and 
industrial linkages (e.g. U of A’s Industry 
Liaison Office) and to introduce surveil- 
lance practices to monitor change from a 
distance. CMEC promotes, prescribes, and 
publishes assessments of these transforma- 
tions. It recommends the use of perform- 
ance indicators to evaluate and reinforce 
the effects of institutional cuts, competi- 
tion and privatization. 

First, CHEF called for funding cuts to 
destabilize the financing of universities 
and induce restructuring and privatiza- 
tion. Universities sought alternative 
sources to funds by increasing enrolments 
and hiking tuition fees, and courted the 
corporate sector in the form of partner- 
ships, endowments and contracting out. 
Universities also sought increased savings 
through downsizing and mergers. Restruc- 
turing peaked in the 1990s. 

Second, CHEF insisted on institutional 
competition and called for assessment of 
postsecondary performance. Competition 
and assessment, thus, march together as 
universities retrench, restructure and real- 
locate accordingly. 

Third, CHEF promoted a new synergy 
between the service university model and 
privatization. Large corporations were to 
provide universities with capital or operat- 
ing grants in exchange for influence over 
the direction of research and exclusive 
licenses on patentable discoveries. 

The new structures for funding and 
evaluating research consequently trans- 
formed the internal reorganization of uni- 


versities and realigned them with other 
institutions. These networks of excellence 
have “reinvented themselves,” attempting 
to create smoother school-to-work transi- 
tions and enhance postsecondary-corpo- 
rate linkages. CMEC’s February 1998 re- 
port promotes monitoring of the profit- 
generating and cost-saving responses to 
cutbacks, competition and privatization as 
a public expectation. 

What the report has proposed is one 
answer to doing more with less and resolv- 
ing federal-provincial squabbles. However, 
the implementation of CMEC’s expecta- 
tions owes more to the decisions of CHEF 
than to the Canadian public or to students 
and instructors, who are the objects— not 
agents—of this proposed monitoring. 

Canada’s universities are alone in their 
commitment to the third mission. Com- 
petitors for profitable knowledge have 
initiated a variety of strategies to link edu- 
cation and business. New political impera- 
tives and economic compulsions are rede- 
fining the nature of the university. But 
there are alternatives. 

In 1968 German philosopher, Jurgen 
Habermas, discussed democracy and 
higher education and identified two com- 
peting tendencies at work: “Either increas- 
ing productivity is the sole basis of reform 
that smoothly integrates the depoliticized 
university into the system of social labor 
and at the same time inconspicuously cuts 
its ties to the political, public realm. Or the 
university asserts itself within the demo- 
cratic system.” 

While he sought the latter, he would be 
disappointed that the former is almost 
already here.» 


Rajah of Renfrew latest release from U of A Press 


Son recalls heyday of “Edmonton’s Mr. Baseball” 


By Geoff McMaster 


hen Brant Ducey began rummaging 

through a trunk full of his father’s 
papers and baseball memorabilia seven 
years ago, he had no idea his personal 
quest would one day shed light on Ed- 
monton’s history. 

“It started almost like a family memoir,” 
says Ducey. “Once it expanded beyond 
[my father’s] career into a history of semi- 
pro and professional baseball in Edmon- 
ton, it began to look more and more like 
a book.” 

The final product, he 
says, is “a regional history. 
It’s about the role baseball 
played in Edmonton in the 


A visit to the ballpark was 


Light in tone and full of anecdotes, 
Ducey’s book traces the history of Edmon- 
ton baseball through the personalities and 
work of the two men who laid down the 
foundations for the sport in this city. The 
first was W.F “Deacon” White, an Ameri- 
can who was so fascinated by life in the 
north he tacked the name “Eskimos” onto 
his baseball team around 1910 (and later 
onto football and hockey clubs as well). 
The second was John Ducey, who came to 
be known as “Edmonton’s 
Mr. Baseball” in the 1940s 
and ‘50s. Whatever the 
decade, however, it seems 
baseball has always had a 


earlier decades of this cen- one way people coped central role in the life of 
tury, and the social influence ; this city. 
of baseball in the community _ With some turbulent “Baseball in Edmonton 


and how it brought people 
together at a time when 
there wasn’t much else to 
do, particularly on a Sunday 
afternoon during the depres- 
sion years and the war 
years.” 

While far from academic 
in style or content, U of A 
Press decided to take on The Rajah of Ren- 
frew because it makes an important contri- 
bution to the history of the Canadian West. 
“It’s certainly a book that goes well be- 
yond sports and is kind of a social history 
all of its own,” says Glenn Rollans, U of A 
Press director. 


periods of our history... .it 
gave them a common 


reason to rally civic pride. 


— Brant Ducey 


has always been popular,” 
says Ducey. “[The city] was 
a hotbed of baseball in the 
1920s.” With the first 
games dating back to the 
1890s, there were some 50 
church leagues by the time 
John was playing as a kid 
in the early ‘20s. The ball- 
park was simply the place where everyone 
congregated on a Sunday afternoon after 
church. A visit to the ballpark was also 
“one way people coped with some turbu- 
lent periods of our history...it gave them a 
common reason to rally civic pride,” 
writes Ducey. 


TheLifeandTimes 1 
oF john &. Duceu, 
Edmonton’s 
” Mr, Baseball” 


As baseball continued to grow in 
popularity, becoming semi-professional in 
the ‘20s, John’s love for the game became 
unstoppable. In his youth he was a tal- 
ented fielder but a “notoriously bad hit- 
ter,” according to his son. Once John real- 
ized he wouldn’t make it as a player, he 
decided to become an umpire so he could 
stay in the game. 

“When I was growing up, he was try- 
ing to scratch out a living as both an um- 
pire and as the lessee of Renfrew Park,” 
says Ducey. John was also involved in 
hockey administration for Eddie Shore in 
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the U.S. and ran a couple of ice-skating 
rinks before finally becoming a full-time 
baseball promoter in 1946. 

In those days, says Ducey, a lot of tal- 
ented, flashy players passed through Ed- 
monton, either on their way up to the ma- 
jor leagues or down from the majors. One 
little-known and aging pitcher, Leon Day, 
was signed by John Ducey to a “limited 
service” contract, which meant he’d 
played less than three years in organized 
baseball. Day played 44 unspectacular 
games for the Eskimos in 1953, before he 
moved on. 

What no one in Edmonton knew at the 
time, however, at least until he was in- 
ducted into the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, N.Y., was Day was a major 
star in the Negro Major Leagues of the ‘30s 
and ‘40s, and one of the league’s greatest 
players. On occasion he’d even beat the 
great legend Satchel Paige. But such was 
the nature of the game in those days that 
black players attracted little of the atten- 
tion they deserved. 

The Rajah of Renfrew is replete with 
such stories. Ducey says he hopes his book 
will fill a hungry “niche for Canadian 
treatments of baseball ... it’s a little differ- 
ent from most history books on the subject 
because it deals with personalities woven 
through it.” 
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Adaptability to climate changes is critical, says scientist 


By Barbara Every 


D: Karen Smoyer conjures up a tempting 
scenario, as wind-whipped snow lashes 
at people scurrying past the building 
where she delivers a seminar on climate 
change and health. 

“Imagine it’s the year 2050,” she be- 
gins, “and mean global surface tempera- 
tures have increased 2 C above what they 
were in 1999.” 

Then her description takes a sinister 
turn. “Another heatwave has hit Edmonton 
and an elderly neighbor has died of heat- 
stroke,” she continues. “You’re concerned 
about your own health because while visit- 
ing Toronto, you were bitten by a mosquito 
and malaria has been on the horizon in 
Toronto over the past few decades.” 

Can we expect an outbreak of malaria 
in Canada as the climate heats up? Not 
likely, says Smoyer. But in areas where 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes can survive 
in a warmer world, and where humans 
don’t adapt to climate change, we will 
have “more cases of malaria.” Of even 
greater concern, though, is the probability 
of more heat-related deaths. 

A geographer in the Department of 
Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, Smoyer 
summarized the research and debates in 
the medical community about possible 
effects of climate change on human health. 
Hers was the third seminar in a series 
sponsored by the Environmental Research 
and Studies Centre and funded by 
TransAlta Corporation. 

Smoyer discussed the 
circumstances that make us 
vulnerable to climate change, 
and how we adapt to reduce 
our vulnerability and limit its 
impact. Her message is one 
we should heed, but often 
don’t — weather can kill. 

Internationally, concerns 
are growing about direct 


If heat waves arrive 
more often, last longer 
and become more 
intense as the climate 


warms, “We can expect 


Dr. Karen Smoyer: “Heat waves are predictable and heat wave mortality is preventable.” 


alone, rather than adjusting for public 
health measures. Skeptics, in contrast, ask 
why outbreaks of malaria have never been 
seen in North America. Smoyer counters 
they have, but are rare due to 
the advantages of better sanita- 
tion, screened windows and 
public health interventions. 
She points out unusual 
weather caused more than 500 
deaths in the 1995 Chicago- 
area heatwave, was responsi- 
ble for outbreaks of rodent- 
borne Hantavirus in south- 


health impacts of climate western United States, and 

change, such as heat-related ~~ —s mosquito-borne dengue, a flu- 

deaths and cancer-causing air to see health problems like and potentially debilitat- 

pollutants, and indirect im- — .., ing illness, in Latin America. 
in cities at risk.” 


pacts, such as diseases trans- 
mitted by water, insects or 
animals. North American 
medical opinion about the 
threat of global warming to human health 
ranges from “dire warnings to skepticism,” 
she says. The dire-warning camp tends to 
base their estimates on climate change 


— Dr. Karen Smoyer 


Alarming as these events 
are, they do not predict what 
will happen as climate 
changes over time. “We're 
seeing examples of extreme climate vari- 
ability,” says Smoyer, and humans adapt 
better to “gradual shifts in precipitation 
and temperature.” However, if heat waves 


Remembering China 


By Geoff McMaster 


|' may be a small gesture, but it’s one with 
poignant symbolic import for-Clifford 
Phillips. Before he leaves this world, he 
wants to know Canada will one day bet- 
ter understand the country in which he 
was raised — China. To that end, he is 
leaving 15 per cent of his estate to the U 
of A for scholarships in East 
Asian studies. He admits it’s 
a modest gift, but he also 
knows any contribution to 
cross-cultural understanding 
is a step in the right direction. 
Phillips’ own relationship 
with China began in 1921 
when he was only a year old. 
Both his parents died. He was 
then adopted by a family friend, Dr. Ethel 
Margaret Phillips, the first woman to 
study medicine at Manchester University 
in England back in the 19th century. Dr. 
Phillips took the young Clifford with her 
to Peking (now Beijing) where, in addition 
to raising her son single handedly, she 
worked as a tuberculosis specialist and 
pediatrician for 50 years. Clifford was edu- 
cated mostly in American schools but ac- 


“Alot of my makeup 
is essentially Chinese — 
| just absorbed it by a 


process of osmosis.” 


quired a deep and lasting impression of 
Asian culture. 

“A lot of my makeup is essentially 
Chinese — I just absorbed it by a process 
of osmosis,” he says. : 

In 1936, Phillips left China to pursue 
an education in London, England at the 
School of Oriental : 
and African Studies. 
During the Second 
World War, he par- 
ticipated in two tours 
of operation with the 
British Air Force, and 
when the war ended, 
returned to Beijing to 
set up a language 
school. He also served as English attaché 
until 1948, then joined the foreign service 
for the next 20 years. 

Phillips’ connection to Canada began in 
1969, when his daughter married and set- 
tled in Alberta. He came to visit more and 
more often, found the climate was good for 
his asthma, and eventually decided to stay 
in 1981. He was invited by the then-chair of 
East Asian studies, Dr. Stan Monro, to teach 
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arrive more often, last longer and become 
more intense as the climate warms, “We 
can expect to see health problems in cities 
at risk.” Says Smoyer: “Adaptation is go- 
ing to be more difficult.” . 
The preliminary results of her latest 
research confirm heat extremes can prove 
deadly. Smoyer and her colleagues found 
higher death rates among the elderly on 
“heat-stress days” (more than 32 C) than 
they did on “non-heat stress days” in al- 
most all areas of the Toronto-Windsor 


‘corridor of Ontario. Their findings resem- 


ble those in their earlier studies of heat- 
related deaths in St. Louis, Mo., and the 
New York area. All three regions experi- 
ence hot and humid summers and cold 
winters. Heat wave death rates were high- 
est in densely populated urban areas 
where air conditioning use was low and 
poverty levels were high. 

When tackling exposure to heat ex- 
tremes in Canada, we need to consider 
these results and other factors, including 
potential changes to our health care sys- 
tem, says Smoyer. “If Canada does go toa 


Chinese in the mid-’80s and also taught 
non-credit evening courses for the Chinese 
Graduate Association of Alberta. Con- 
stantly distressed by what he saw as a woe- 
ful state of ignorance about his mother 
country, Phillips wrote a book to address 
the problem called China Beckons, pub- 
lished in 1993 by Uni- 
versity of Alberta Press. 
“[China] was my 
first home, and I’ve 
spent nearly that 
length of time in Ed- 
monton which will be 
my last home,” he 
says, adding he’s com- 
mitted to doing “any- 
thing I can do to bring the two homes 
nearer to one another — that is to say, the 
Canadian people and the Chinese.” 
Behind it all however is the woman 
who most exemplified cultural under- 
standing for him, his adoptive mother, 
in whose honor Phillips hopes his 
scholarship donation will be named. 
“I give her full credit for anything I 
am,” he says.a 
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privatized U.S. model, we could see more 
vulnerability.” But other conditions — 

an aging population, urban sprawl, air 
pollution, auto use and an increase in low- 
income families — may contribute to our 
health risk.” 

These factors “are not static,” she says. 
Our vulnerability changes with each shuf- 
fle of the social, economic and political 
cards. And we can adapt. 

“When people are exposed to hot 
weather for a long time, the body acclima- 
tizes.” We can even acclimatize our behavior. 
“In the southern U.S. people don’t mow their 
yard or go for a run at noon ona hot day,” 
she notes. Housing type, air conditioning 
and rooftop gardening could reduce urban 
temperature, and public warning systems 
could be implemented. 

“Heat waves are predictable and heat- 
wave mortality is preventable,” insists 
Smoyer. Unfortunately, “people don’t 
regard weather as a hazard because 
heatwaves don’t destroy buildings.” 

Now if only we could adapt our 
thinking. = 


Clifford Phillips: Promoting cross-cultural understanding 
at the U of A. 


Tina Chang 


Pandas basketball nabs first national title 


And Bears grab silver medal 
By Phoebe Dey 


na similar fashion to the women’s vol- 
leyball team, Pandas basketball made 

university history when it clinched the 
CIAU national title in Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Both teams lost Canada West play offs and 
went into the tournament ranked third. 
Both teams met their rivals in the nation- 
ally televised championship. And both 
teams won gold medals. 

But that’s where the similarities end. 

The volleyball team won five straight 
titles, while the basketball team will unroll 
the first championship banner in 54 years of 
hoops history at the university, with a 54-46 
win over the University of Victoria Vikes. 

Watching the underdog volleyball 
team achieve success the week before 
spurred the basketball players to reach for 
the top, said CIAU tournament MVP, 
Jackie Simon. 


“It was defi- 
nitely inspira- 
tional to see 
how the volley- 
ball team could 
go into nation- 
als ranked third 
and pull out a 
national title,” 
she said. “All 


the sports teams ‘2 “aA 
at the university — CIAU toumament MVP, 
are close and Jackie Simon. 


we feed off eve- 
rybody else’s success. That gives all the 
teams confidence that you can go out and 
do the same thing.” 

The Pandas, under the guidance of 
head coach Trix Baker, met up with Victo- 
ria six times this season and only managed 


to squeak out one win against them. The 
last regular-season victory against the 
Vikes came on Feb. 21, 1997. The dismal 
record didn’t stop the U of A from charg- 
ing hard against the defending national 
champs. 

Not having much national champion- 
ship experience may have helped the Pan- 
das in the long run. 

“We didn’t realize we were supposed 
to be so nervous,” said Simon, a fourth- 
year forward from Sherwood Park who 
logged 15 points and 17 rebounds in the 
gold-medal game. “We didn’t know there 
was so much hype behind nationals. Victo- 
ria played tentative and scared and we 
were confident from the beginning. And 
although we lost to them six times, we 
learned from every loss and knew what we 
had to do to take away their strengths.” 


The second-best finish in Pandas his- 
tory was fourth place, achieved on three 
separate occasions. The squad will defend 
its title in front of a home crowd as the U of 
A hosts the nationals for the next two years. 

Panda’s fourth-year guard, Sara Arm- 
strong, was named a tournament all-star. 

Meanwhile, the men’s basketball team 
narrowly lost the CIAU championship 
game in overtime to the home town St. 
Mary’s University Huskies by a score of 73- 
69 last weekend. The Golden Bears, led by 
16-year coaching veteran Don Horwood, 
entered the tournament in Halifax ranked 
first, while the cinderella-story Huskies 
were ranked seventh. U of A guard Stephen 
Parker was the Bears’ high scorer with 19 
points and five rebounds. Parker and Nick 
Maglisceau were named CIAU All-stars. 
The Bears have won five national titles. = 


No room for complacency in a global economy 


Students must prepare themselves to take advantage of internationalization 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


f U of A students want to be part of the 

global economy, they better educate 
themselves about the language, politics 
and culture of rising economies, said eco- 
nomics chair, Dr. Ken Norrie, at a sympo- 
sium on internationalization March 18. 

Norrie is trying to establish a joint 

graduate program in finance with the Uni- 
versity of Chile but said “Canadians are 
appallingly ignorant about the countries 
with which they wish to work.” Said 
Norrie: “If we’re going to reach out, we 
have to invest in their language, history 
and culture.” 


T.J. Adhihetty leads a seminar with William Ross, (r) 
ambassador to Colombia. . 


Richard Siemens 


Norrie and Dr. Andy Knight, political 
science, were academic co-chairs of the 
one-day symposium held on campus. 
More than 150 students and scholars 
attended the event, focussing on Latin 
America and the impact of internationali- 
zation. 

Canadian foreign repre- 
sentatives Peter Boehm, ambas- 
sador to the Organization of 
American States (OAS), Pierre 
Giroux, charge d'affaires to the 
Dominican Republic, William 


Canadians are 


appallingly ignorant 


“A lot of things have to break down for 
great things to emerge,” he added. “Cer- 
tain groups suffer disproportionately and 
others take advantage of this.” 

But globalization cannot be dissected 
strictly along economic lines, said Knight. 
The phenomenon needs a political-eco- 
nomic or interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. He outlined two: the 
problem-solving theory, which 
forges ahead with the status 
quo, and the critical theory, 
which takes a step back from 


Ross, ambassador to Colombia, about the countries ~—_ the world and looks for all the 
and Charles Brooks, policy ad- —_—_____—— __ consequences of globalization 
viser to Minister David Kilgour with which they — positive and negative. “It 
led seminar groups, sharing looks at globalization from the 
their expertise and experiences wish to work. bottom up,” said Knight. 


with students. 

It was part of Alberta Inter- 
national’s efforts to get students 
thinking about international studies. After 
all, said Norrie, there’s nothing new about 
globalization. 

“This is the stuff of economic history,” 
said Norrie, pointing out Adam Smith and 
David Riccardo talked about global trade 
and monopolies hundreds of years ago. 
And, he added, globalization is to be wel- 
comed, not feared. “The potential gains 
from trade are greater for smaller states, 
precisely because barriers are broken 
down to facilitate the flow of goods, serv- 
ices and capital,” said Norrie. 


University is Y2K 0.K. 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


lans to prepare for Y2K are on “on 

track,” in the words of Dr. Ernie Ingles, 
associate vice-president, learning systems. 
“But there’s no denying there are chal- 
lenges facing us ahead,” he told the Board 
of Governors, March 5. 

The good news is there’s no Y2K exclu- 
sion in the university’s insurance policy. 
“We are covered for things that crop up, 
that we hadn’t thought of,” said Ingles. 

As far as personnel preparedness, 
there are ongoing workshops and training 
programs. More than 2,000 people have 
gone through training programs for ASRP, 
which will continue until November. The 
challenge, explained Ingles, is maintaining 
the level of training beyond ASRP because 


of new staff coming in and new capabili- 
ties of ASRP. 

“We are also working with our ven- 
dors and product vendors to have the con- 
fidence to work with these people and to" 
ensure they’re Y2K compliant.” 

While the university is involved with the 
City of Edmonton’s disaster plan, it has also 
set up an internal disaster plan, said Ingles, 
to be able to respond within 72 hours. An- 
other option is shutting down completely 
before the last day of this decade. 

“We're looking at bringing the systems 
down Dec. 28-30 and bringing them up 
again Jan. 2-3, 2000.” Ingles added the 
university network is already operating on 
Y2K dates. a 


— Dr. Ken Norrie 


Knight and Norrie agreed 
that, although globalization has 
been around for a long time, 
the speed at which changes occur has sig- 
nificantly geared up. Norrie attributes this 
to the technological revolution and, to 
quote colleague Dr. Janine Brodie, to “the 
increasing irrelevance of time and space.” 
As a result, smaller states and economies 
are reeling. 

“Academics,” said Knight, “see some 
responses as reawakenings — of civil soci- 
ety and regionalism, of cultural and lin- 
guistic assertions, tribalism and religious 
fanaticism.” States are in crisis, added 
Knight, “because of the increasing contra- 


Gotcha! 


dictions between transnational and state 
importance in governance.” 

The two professors gave students 
much to think about before they broke into 
the group sessions with the guests. The 
symposium wrapped up with addresses 
by Minister David Kilgour, Secretary of 
State for Latin America and Africa, Chan- 
cellor Lois Hole and Board of Governors 
Chair Eric Newell. = 


+ More than 150 students and scholars attended 

__ the event, focussing on Latin America and the 
impact of internationalization. 

+” Canadian foreign representatives Peter 

Boehm, ambassador to the Organization of 
American States (0AS), Pierre Giroux, charge 
d affaires to the Dominican Republic, William 
Ross, ambassador to Colombia, and Charles 
Brooks, policy adviser to Minister David Kilgour 
led seminar groups with students. 


* One way in which U of A students are reaching 
out is participation in the Organization of 
American States Model General Assembly 
(MOAS) in Washington, D.C. next month. - 


* The University of Alberta will host the MOAS in 
2000. More than 700 university participants 
from North and South America are expected to 
attend. 
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Sessional instructor Shelly Pruss introduces Lionel the alpaca to her animal science class last week. 
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Folio scores high in reader survey 


But more controversial issues, support staff information and timeliness wanted 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Fishy one per cent of respondents to a 
recent reader survey rated Folio as either 
excellent (22 per cent) or good (59 per cent) 
in covering issues about the university. 
The same percentage rated Folio as excel- 
lent (26 per cent) or good (55 per cent) in 
covering U of A people. 

Thanks to the 
more than 900 peo- 
ple who took the 
time to fill out the 
survey, out ofa 
random distribu- 
tion of 4,000 on 
and off campus, 
the response rate 
was a whopping 
22.5 per cent. 

Still, there’s 


There’s always room 


readers want more 


controversial issues 


always room for on campus support 
improvement and = ———__________ 
many indicated staff and services. 


they wished to see 

more controversial 

issues and debate (21 per cent) and more 
information on campus support staff and 
services (19 per cent). These were the top 
two written suggestions. 


for improvement... 


and more information 


While Folio scored high on intelligence 
and credibility, readers want a more lively 
tone and more stories from the employee 
perspective, rather than administration, to 
provide a balance. At the same time, re- 
spondents like the even coverage between 
people and information stories. 

Using a five-point scale, where five is 
excellent and one is poor, Folio was rated 
well above the mid-point for writing 
(3.87), design (3.86), photography (3.83) 
and diversity of issues covered (3.56). A 
majority of 61 per cent said they read all of 
Folio, or most of it, with an additional 36 
per cent read some of it. 

Faculty members are more likely to 
read the newspaper than support staff, 
and they are more likely to suggest cover- 
age of divergent and difficult issues. Of the 
906 respondents, 38 per cent were faculty 
and 49 per cent were support staff, with 
government members, grad students, jour- 
nalists and other off-campus readers mak- 
ing up the rest. 

The survey was designed to take a look 
at overall readership for the faculty and staff 
newspaper, rate satisfaction levels, find areas 
for improvement and gather statistical infor- 


Canadian actor among 
honorary degree recipients 


By Sandra Halme and Sandra Kereliuk 


Geran actor Kenneth Welch will be 
among six honorary degree recipients at 
spring convocation in June, 1999. Welch is 
joined by aboriginal leader Harold Cardi- 
nal, engineering professor James 
MacGregor, businessman Gerald Maier, 
composer/conductor John Kim Bell and 
Habitat for Humanity founder Millard 
Dean Fuller. 

The Edmonton-born Welch is an 
alumnus of the University of Alberta with a 
BA in drama. His acting career spans 35 
years, ranging from classical Shakespeare at 
Stratford, to theatre in New York, to one- 
man shows, musicals, comedies, tragedies, 
television movies, series and feature film. 
He is the recipient of five Gemini Awards, 
including a 1990 award for portraying 
Colin Thatcher in “Love and Hate,” one 
Genie Award and the prestigious Earl Grey 
Award for Lifetime Body of Work. 

Harold Cardinal is an adviser and ne- 
gotiator for the Treaty 8 First Nations of 
Alberta and leader of the aboriginal and 
treaty rights movement in Canada for the 
last 30 years. Cardinal authored The Unjust 
Society and The Rebirth of Canada’s Indians, 
the latter considered a “classic” in Cana- 
dian aboriginal studies. He served as 
president of the Indian Association of Al- 
berta for nine years and represented prai- 
rie First Nations during the constitutional 
conference. He holds an LLB (Saskatch- 
ewan) and an LLM (Harvard) and is cur- 
rently working on his PhD in law at UBC. 
He resides in Richmond, B.C. 

Dr. James MacGregor is a U of A pro- 
fessor of civil engineering (emeritus), and 
a professional engineer specializing in 
reinforced concrete design. An internation- 
ally renowned researcher in engineering 
design procedures, he contributed signifi- 
cantly to the national building code of 
Canada and many American and interna- 
tional standards. He led the team that de- 
termined the load and resistance factors 
(the overall safety level) for the Confedera- 
tion Bridge. A native Albertan, he received 
his B.Sc. (Eng) from U of A and his M.Sc. 
and PhD degrees from the University of 


Illinois. He retired in 1993 and now lives in 
British Columbia. 

Vice-chair of Nova Corporation, 
Gerald Maier of Calgary, is a leader and 
respected voice within Canada’s energy 
industry. He is also acknowledged as a 
leader in the wider community and as a 
passionate spokesperson for Canadian 
unity. In 1992, while chair and CEO of 
TransCanada PipeLines, he helped orches- 
trate one of the largest mergers in Cana- 
dian history—TransCanada Pipelines and 
NOVA Corporation—to create the fourth 
largest energy-services company in North 
America. 

John Kim Bell of Toronto is founder 
and president of the National Aboriginal 
Achievement Foundation, Canada’s largest 
and most successful organization devoted 
to scholarship and the professional train- 
ing of native peoples. A prolific composer, 
conductor, producer and director, Bell was 
conducting Broadway musicals when he 
was 18 and the Toronto Symphony at 27. 
He served as producer and music director 
of the Israeli-American Opera Company, 
the Dance Theatre of Harlem and the 
Eglvesky Ballet of New York. Born on the 
Kahnawake Reserve outside Montreal, he 
was the first aboriginal to conduct a sym- 
phony orchestra when appointed to the 
Toronto Symphony. In 1994 he founded 
the National Aboriginal Achievement 
Awards. In 1997 he was named an Officer 
of the Order of Canada. 

Millard Dean Fuller of Americus, Ga., 
founder and president of Habitat for Hu- 
manity International, has received interna- 
tional acclaim for his dedication to the 
eradication of poverty, housing and home- 
lessness throughout the world. In 1976 he 
and his wife, Linda Fuller, founded Habi- 
tat.for Humanity to create decent, afford- 
able housing for those in need and to make 
shelter a matter of conscience for people 
everywhere. This international organiza- 
tion now has 1500 affiliates in 52 countries. 
In 1996 Fuller was awarded the Presiden- 
tial Medal of Freedom, the highest civilian 
honor granted by the United States. = 
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Overall, Folio seems to be doing a good 
job, according to this survey. As for the 
suggestions...we’ll get right on them.s 


New programs approved 


Ge Faculties Council approved two 
new programs. A three-year diploma in 
corporate finance will be offered to experi- 
enced corporate accountants and finance 
professionals. Run by Faculty of Business 
starting in September of 1999, it will be 
sponsored by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Alberta and the Certified 
Management Accountants of Alberta. “This 
is part of our ongoing commitment to con- 
tinuing education,” said Dean of Business, 
Dr. Mike Percy. He said there will also be 
the option of transferring credits from the 
program to the faculty’s MBA program. 


A doctoral program in human ecol- 
ogy was also approved by GFC. The pro- 
gram, run by the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies in co-operation with the Faculty 
of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Eco- 
nomics, is designed to cover two broad 
fields — family ecology and practice, 
and clothing and textiles as material cul- 
ture. The human ecology program has 
evolved from more than 10 years of of- 
fering an interdisciplinary PhD in the 
field, says Dr. Nancy Gibson, chair of 
human ecology.s 


Chairs in women’s health established 


A partnership between Wyeth-Ayerst 
Canada Inc., a research-oriented 
pharmaceutical company, the Medical 
Research Council (MRC) and participat- 
ing universities will pour $4.4 million 
into establishing Canada’s first profes- 
sional clinical research chairs in women’s 
health. The chairs are based at McMaster, 
McGill, Ottawa and Western Ontario 
universities. 

Wyeth-Ayerst will contribute $2 mil- 
lion over five years and the MRC will pro- 


FILM BUFFS WIN OSCAR CONTEST 


vide $400,000. The partnering universities 
have committed to matching Wyeth- 
Ayerst’s contribution. 

The chairs are dedicated to fields of 
clinical research vital to promoting wom- 
en’s health: Dr. Harriet MacMillan studies 
women’s mental health (Hamilton); Dr. 
Hans Zingg investigates reproductive 
endocrinology (Montreal); Dr. Ruth 
McPherson researches cardiovascular dis- 
ease (Ottawa); and Dr. Bryan Richardson 
studies perinatology (London). 


Anna Fodchuk, undergraduate program adviser in the Department of Psychology, and Dr. Billy Strean, a professor 
in the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, are the winners of Folio’s 1999 Oscar contest. They scored 5 
and 4 respectively with their Top 6 picks and each received two guest passes for the Garneau Theatre, courtesy of 
Garneau Theatre. (Honorable mention to Debbie Fyfe.) Thanks to all who participated! 
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Indian spiritinRussia 


By Roger Armstrong 


t may not have been the Academy Award 

for best picture but adjunct professor 
Beatrice Medicine is pleased with her 1998 
honorable mention from the Society for 
Visual Anthropology of America for her 
film Seeking the Spirit. Says Medicine, a 
Lakota from Standing Rock Reservation in 
South Dakota: “That's good for our first 
attempt. We were competing against pro- 
fessional filmmakers.” She’s proud of her 
first effort. “It’s really quite a film. I’ve 
always wanted to 
make films and 
now I’ve started.” 

The story? A 

group of Russians 


They looked to 


North American Indians 


as example of cultural © who gather every 
—_—___________—___ year for 10 days to 
survival. live like North 


American Indians. 
Medicine first 
heard of the “tee- 
pee camp” in 1992 when she was lecturing 
in Lithuania. She returned a few years 
later to film the event. “The next year we 


— Beatrice Medicine 


Dr. Beatrice Medicine 


filmed my own people, the Lakota, watch- 
ing this and reacting to it because most of 
the people in Russia identified themselves 


Tina Chang 


as Lakota. We interviewed 


the survival of native religion in 


the Lakota people about what They were fascinated their time of suppression. They 
they thought of this and we by how the people, were fascinated by how the 


put the two things together.” 

Medicine says the Rus- 
sians have been gathering 
annually for about 15 years, 
In early summer, just outside 
of St. Petersburg, 300 people 
gather from all around Rus- 
sia to live in teepees and per- 
form dances and rituals of 
North American Indians. 
Most of the participants use 
the Lakota people to imitate. 
They learned about the North 
American Indians from books 
and films. Many Russians have learned to 
read English and they translate every book 
they can get their hands on, says Medicine. 
“The singing was surprisingly like Indian 
singing and the dances were what you see 
in a movie,” she says. 

“They looked to North American Indi- 
ans as an example of cultural survival and 


Going home not easy, says aboriginal scholar 


By Geoff McMaster 


beak to the reservation to help one’s 
community is one of the most difficult 
challenges for the native graduate, said 
native scholar and U of A adjunct profes- 
sor Dr. Lionel Kinunwa. 

Many aboriginal people dream of ap- 
plying their postsecondary degrees toa 
constructive purpose on the reservations 
where they were raised, but economic real- 
ity makes it next to impossible, said the 
Lakota native from 
South Dakota at 


the Indigenous 
Scholars Conference: 
Ways of Honoring 
Indigenous Knowl- 
edge earlier this 
month. 

“We all wish 
we could go home, 


We all wish we could 


or not you can afford 


go home, but whether 


to is the real question. 


but whether or not — Dr. Lionel Kinunwa 
you can afford to is 

the real question,” he said, pointing out 
many reservations simply don’t have the 
economic resources to support a university 
training. 

Kinunwa and other aboriginal schol- 
ars from North America, Hawaii, Mexico 
and New Zealand gathered to discuss the 
various problems in preserving, transfer- 
ring and producing aboriginal knowledge 
as rising numbers of native people are 


pursuing postsecondary education. The 
conference was organized by the First 
Nations Graduate Education Program in 
the Department of Educational Policy 
Studies. 

Lewis Cardinal of Native Student Serv- 


‘ices, one of 14 students in the program, 


says he understands well the pressures 
and difficulties in returning home. Raised 
in a small community in northern Alberta, 
he says people are often suspicious of 
those who come back with an education. 

“What is a person with a doctorate going 
to do on the reserve if the job opportunities 
are very limited,” he said. “This is a very 
multi-faceted problem because the leader- 
ship is very often intimidated by the edu- 
cated. And when you've been away from the 
community for a while, there is that problem 
of trying to integrate back in again.” 

In the view of some on the reserve, 
said Cardinal, if you have an education 
“you've bought in to the system. But what 
we're seeing more and more of are abo- 
riginal people becoming stronger indig- 
enous people because they’ve had to hang 
on to their traditions and ways while in 
university, in order to stay psychically 
buoyant.” 

Kinunwa, who runs a consulting firm 
in Las Vegas to help native tribes with 
language preservation, also talked about 


language and its relationship to historical 
knowledge. 

“Our language is a living record of 
time,” he said. “Within the syllables and 
the inflections of our words are para- 
graphs of wisdom. We don’t trust our his- 
tory to individuals — individuals die off. 
Had we trusted our knowledge to indi- 
viduals, we would have been gone. The 
context of our language is where the wis- 
dom is. It’s a state of being.” 

He argued while one can temporarily 
forget how to speak a language, one can- 
not really lose it for good since “it’s em- 
bedded in several thousand years of cellu- 
lar knowledge. You can lose the verbal 
part of it, but you cannot lose the spirit.” 

Kinunwa also cautioned against gener- 
alizing about indigenous cultures as the 
most basic assumptions can often be 
proven wrong. “Recently I was up north 
talking to an old trap-line guy, and he told 
me, ‘It’s very interesting what you have to 
say but we have to learn to live alone.’ I 
thought to myself, ‘that’s very true.’ It was 
anew concept for me because | read all the 
literature that said we are socialized be- 
ings and that’s how I was brought up.” 

One has to be careful in exchanging 
knowledge with other indigenous people 
around the world, he said. “If there is a 
Zulu at a conference, how do I package my 


New student registration system goes live 


By Roger Armstrong 


Br in 1986, the U of A was the first 

university in Canada to introduce tel- 
ephone registration and it revolutionized 
the process for students. Now in April of 
1999, the U of A will be in the first set of 
North American universities to implement 
the program Peoplesoft for student regis- 
tration. 

The new system is called OASIS: On- 
line Academic Student Information Sys- 
tem. But the students are not the only ones 
affected. Departments and administrative 
units on campus have been adjusting to 
the new system and testing it for quite 
some time. 


Paul Pearlstone, associate registrar 
and director of records, says the univer- 
sity decided if it was going to upgrade the 
student records system, it made sense to 
upgrade other systems on campus as 
well. The old system was not Y2K compli- 
ant and it was cumbersome. Many of the 
database systems on campus are now 
using Peoplesoft. 

Pearlstone says there have been some 
challenges with the American-manufac- 
tured software. “We've had to contend 
with things like the fact that an eight- 
month session isn’t part of the U.S. 
world,” he says. As a result, students 


need to register twice for a full year 
course such as English 101. 

There are, however, several new fea- 
tures students will find beneficial; he 
points out. One is “auto enrol classes” 
which will automatically register a stu- 
dent in the corresponding lecture when 
they sign up for specific labs. In addition, 
this system will protect students from 
creating timetable conflicts. 

“Like with any piece of software that 
you buy, you have to make certain con- 
cessions because it doesn’t handle your 
world perfectly,” says Pearlstone. On the 
other hand, there are considerable en- 
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in spite of all the 
pressures to conform, 
still maintained their 
identity, their 
language and their 


belief systems. 


people, inspite of all the pres- 
sures to conform, still main- 
tained their identity, their lan- 
guage and their belief systems. 
What motivated these people 
was their search for something 
to believe in.” 

Medicine was the first North 
American Indian the Russians 
had seen and she felt welcomed 
at the teepee camp. To this day, 
Medicine stays in touch with 
her new Russian friends. She 
sends clothes, books and non- 
perishable food items when she can. 

Currently, Medicine is concentrating 
her research on gender studies and health 
education in North American Indian cul- 
ture. She is looking for an aboriginal dis- 
tributor for her film and she hopes to con- 
tinue her filmmaking in as yet unexplored 


~ Beatrice Medicine 


areas.@ 


Dr. Lionel Kinunwa 


information so that it benefits him? The 
duty we have as instructors is to not get 
enamored with our own information.” 

Kinunwa also touched on the problem 
of disseminating traditional knowledge in 
the academy and on the professional con- 
ference circuit. He said those elders who 
have the most to offer often speak in bro- 
ken English and so are sometimes not 
taken as seriously as academics. = 


hancements and functionality across dif- 
ferent systems, he adds. “This is a huge 
transition and these systems are enor- 
mous ... so there are bound to be some 
‘snafus’ along the way. We appreciate 
the patience and cooperation of the uni- 
versity community in helping us get 
through this transition.” 

With some problems still to work out, 
Pearlstone would ultimately like to see 
Web-based registration, student access to 
their grades, faculty and staff access to 
statistics, and fees schedules via the 
Internet. a 


Tina Chang 


PLANNING YOUR RETIREMENT? 


WILL YOU HAVE ADEQUATE 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


At Ron Graham & Associates Ltd. we help you clarify and 
achieve your financial goals. We provide professional financial 


100, 10585 111 Strest planning and advice without product sales. 


Edmonton, Alberta, TSH 3E8 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 
Email ron_graham@msn.com 


Please call for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today’s busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 


Lister Hall 
* Extensively renovated main function rooms 
* Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 

280 people 
© Internet ready facilities 
¢ Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 


everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 


facilities and services. For more info contact: aie : 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 


¢ State of the art audiovisual equipment 
Conference Centre 


{ 
| Department of Housing and Food Services Alumni House 

University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall ¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 the river valley 

Tel: 403-492-4281 * Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
| Fax: 403-492-7032 10 to 30 people each 


e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca : Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ receptions and weddings 
Theatres and Classrooms 


* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 


Housing and Food Services 
LIZ University of Alberta 


¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


We burn 


CD-ROMS 


For archiving data, recording digital images, distributing presentations 


| é 


Contact Gerald Olson 
for all your scanning and digital archiving needs 
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amember of the Technical Resource Group 


www.ualberta.ca/TRG/photo/ 


Apassion forall things African 


By Roger Armstrong 


16-month stint in Tanzania a long time 

ago sparked a life-long interest in Af- 
rica for the University of Alberta’s Nancy 
Hannemann. She was only eight years old 
when she and her parents packed up and 
took part in a mission helping some 
hunter-gatherers settle in a community. 
This exposure to Africa and African cul- 
ture had a resounding impact on her. 

“As a child I was totally intrigued by 
the many different ways people had 
adapted to the environment and to living 
in this area,” said Hannemann, the global 
education program coordinator in the 
U of A’s International Centre. 

By 1977, she was drawn once again to 
the continent and returned to Africa ona 
cultural exchange with Canadian Cross- 
roads International. This time, she went to 
Nigeria where she was exposed to the 
Yoruba people. She became interested in 
the many African cultures that have ex- 
isted for centuries, and this curiosity be- 
came evident in her choice of studies 
when she returned to Canada: anthropol- 
ogy. Hannemann said every 
paper she wrote had some 
reference to Nigeria. 

With the help of a Com- 


Asa child | was totally 


Nancy Hannemann with a Yoruba wood carving 


experiences — like how to “play the sys- 


tem.” She had to. Corruption was rampant. 


“In Lagos airport, you are trying to get 
out but you're told your luggage is over- 
weight. You need to pay money at the 
overweight-luggage counter 
but there is never anyone at 
the overweight-luggage coun- 
ter,” explained Hannemann. 


monwealth Scholarship from intrigued by the many © When someone does take your 

1985-87, Hannemann returned ——__—_——————__ money, someone else steps in 

once again to Nigeria to re- . different ways people —_ to ask for another payment. In 

search the modern wood carv- ————___her case, Hannemann ex- 

ings of the Yoruba. What she had adapted to the plained she had already paid, 

discovered caused her concern. ————————__ butt the official replied: “I 
environment and to 


Things were changing for the 
carvers, said Hannemann, 
whose main audience is now 


living in this area. 


haven't gotten my share of it 
yet.” Learning the “rules,” 
however, didn’t phase her. 


tourists. Traditions are fading 
away. Some are lost forever. 
She found one carver had to 


study art history to learn to carve according 
to the traditions of his own people. 

But there were other things 
Hannemann learned from her African 


Wood carving by Odewale Ojo James. 


Daughters of the oba (king) of Ila Orangun at a ritual 
ceremony 
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— Nancy Hannemann 


“You just come through 
them so much the wiser,” 
she said. 

Knowing about the people, 
places and customs of Africa 
comes in handy for her 


work at the U of A. 


Tina Chang 


Nancy Hannemann, aged 8, with a friend in Tanzania, 
Africa. 


Hannemann worked with the Office of 
Human Rights to bring Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu to the university last No- 
vember, to kick off the annual Visiting 
Lectureship in Human Rights. 
Hannemann spent much time 
showing Tutu around when he 
was in Edmonton. “I was 
deeply touched by the fact that 
he lives his message of human 
rights,” she said. “He is a 
genuine person who is inter- 
ested in other people.” 
Hannemann spends much 
of her volunteer time working 
with the campus-based Africa 
Society, and other 
activities connected to Africa, 
and for this was recently 
given the Friend of Africa 
Award. The annual award 
recognizes individuals or 
organizations within 
greater Edmonton who 
have been instrumental 
in promoting issues or 
studies related to Af- 


Wood carving by 
George Bamidele Areogun. 


Anytime you go to 
her, she is always 
willing to help. 


— Stephen Appiah-Padi, 
Africa Society 


The Africa Societys next conference takes place 


: : in February, 2 2000, and will host playwright, poet, 


mS Sopiita In 1986, Soyinka became the first 
S Arian tobe awarded the Nobel Prize for 

: a has been a moral, intellectual 
Nigeria, speaking ¢ outin 


9605, he was censored and jailed by the 


rica. This is the second award given by the 
Africa Society and it was presented at the 
end of their three-day conference. Stephen 
Appiah-Padi, coordinator of the African 
Society, said Hannemann is a strong pillar 
of support for the group. 
“Anytime you go to her, she is 
always willing to help.” 

Her hope is for her children 
to have the same type of expo- 
sure to African culture as she 
did when she was a child. But 
Hannemann realizes times 
have changed and it can be 
quite dangerous in certain re- 
gions. “Still, I think it is impor- 
tant for children to have that 
kind of experience.” 

If given the chance to live life over 
again, “I can honestly say I would do the 
same thing. Part of it is rooted in the phi- 
losophy of following the things you are 
interested in and for which you have a 
passion, and seeing where they lead you.” 

For Hannemann, that passion leads to 
all things African, whether on this side of 
the Atlantic or the other. a= 


Odewale Ojo James at. work. 


Olumeye, carrying bowl offering kola nuts. 


— of Nigeria and ~ in ated 
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In Memoriam 


Dr. lan Robert Muirhead (1934-1999) 


By Dr. Tim Joseph 


an Muirhead suffered a severe stroke 
March 8 and after a brief illness, died on 
March 13, aged 64. In less than one week, 
we have lost one of the sincerest, most 
loyal friends the mining industry has been 
fortunate to know. 
Ian was well known to the Canadian 


Institute of Mining (CIM) membership as 
the general chairman of the 1996 CIM 
AGM in Edmonton, past chairman of the 
Calgary and Edmonton local CIM 
branches, current chairman of the CIM 
Coal Division, and 1997 recipient of the 
CIM Coal Award. He was also a fellow of 


Dr. Ian Muirhead 


the Institution of Mining Engineers and a 
member of the British Tunneling Society, 
as well as being a registered professional 
engineer in Alberta and Ontario, and a 
chartered engineer in U.K. 

Ian Robert Muirhead was educated at 
Cambridge and Sheffield Universities. He 
received a bachelor of engineering and 
bachelor of arts (mining, hons.) in 1955 
and 1957 respectively. He went on to gain 
a master’s of arts (engineering) in 1958, 
also from Cambridge University. 

Ian had more than 40 years of world- 
wide experience in surface and underground 
mining, shaft sinking and tunneling, con- 
tracts management, strategic planning, new 
product and market development, and inno- 
vation. Although much of his time was 
spent in Canada, the U.K., and the U.S., he 
faithfully served the mining community in 
more than 20 other overseas countries. Be- 
tween 1950-1993, Ian worked as senior min- 
ing engineer with the National Coal Board 


In Memoriam 
Robert Jamieson (1921-1999) 


By Anita Moore 


Ce in life are we lucky 
enough to find someone 
we respect who is a combina- 
tion role model, mentor and 
friend. Robbie Jamieson was 
all that and more. He died 
Feb. 24, just shy of his 78" 
birthday. Over the last 28 
years, his influence has had a 
profound effect on my whole 
perspective, giving me the 
tools necessary to 

be successful in my career 
and with my many other 
endeavors. 

Robbie was appointed by an Order in 
Council by Parliament to set up local gov- 
ernment in the Northwest Territories. Be- 
cause of his northern experience, the U of 
A recruited him as associate director of the 
Boreal Institute in 1969. 

One of the institute's early initiatives 
was to run arctic summer schools in the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon and 
eventually a winter school in Igloolik. 
Robbie was proud of the initiative which 
brought together local residents, govern- 
ment officials, researchers and developers 
to'examine northern realities collectively 
and come to an understanding of local 
concerns and priorities as well as environ- 
mental sensitivities. Many a future re- 
search or development project benefited 
from that ‘big-picture’perspective. Robbie 


Robbie Jamieson 


(U.K.), Mavor and Coulson (which later 
became Anderson Strathclyde, England) , 
Booker McConnel, (U.K.), Cementation 
Mining, and Monenco Agra. 

In 1993, Ian made the move back to 
education at the University of Alberta. He 
established new courses which have been 
hailed by industry as milestone achieve- 
ments. In 1996, Ian became director of the 
School of Mining and Petroleum Engineer- 
ing, and consequently the school has never 
been so strong or commanded such respect 
by the mining industry. The Industry Ad- 
visory Board, made up of the key players 
in Alberta and Northern Canada’s mining 
and related equipment industries, which 
lan helped to develop, is a testimony to his 
leadership. 

During his six years of service at the U 
of A, Ian commanded a respect from his 
students that is rarely seen. Realizing that 
the economic climate might result in 
graduates having a much harder time find- 
ing jobs this year, in February Ian wrote 
more than 100 personal letters to industry 
seeking jobs for the 1999 graduating class. 

In recent years, Ian led the engineering 
study for the change from bucket-wheel 
excavation technology to truck and shovel 
technology in the Canadian oil sands. 
Through innovative thinking of this kind, 
Ian was one of the original members of 
SMART (Surface Mining Association for 
Research and Technology). He was the 
technical expert for the Westray investiga- 
tion, and through his findings was able to 
facilitate the closure of the case. 

Merely one week before Ian became ill 
he visited Kyrgyzstan, setting the stage for 
possible educational initiatives between 
the University of Alberta and the mining 
communities of that country. 

Ian was an inspiration for all. His com- 
mitment to industry and in particular 
Canada’s coal industry, our professional 
institutions, and especially the education 
of not only Canada’s but the world’s fu- 
ture engineers will not be forgotten or lost. 
He is survived by his wife Pam, his chil- 
dren Alistair and Jennifer, his brothers 
Michael and Peter, and his sister Mary. = 


would come back from the 
latest school full of enthusi- 
asm for some of the progress 
made during the many ses- 
sions and, of course, there 
were always stories and pic- 
tures to share. 

When Robbie was in the 
Northwest Territories, he had 
to assess local needs. One 
particular need was an airstrip 
which was desperately re- 
quired on Baffin Island to 
handle medical emergencies, 
but repeated applications to 
Ottawa for funding were turned down. 
Robbie didn’t give up. He looked through all 
the various government programs and dis- 
covered they were willing to fund the con- 
struction of fire-breaks around northern 
communities. Somehow he managed to con- 
vince the government a fire-break was 
needed on Baffin Island. Coincidently, the 
“fire-break” dimensions matched those of 
the airstrip. Of course, we can’t be sure how 
effective the firebreak was since there are no 
trees on Baffin Island. 

As director of the institute, Robbie 
worked hard to find support for research 
which directly benefited northern resi- 
dents. He worked with researchers such as 
Dr. Bryce Larke to obtain funding from the 
Donner Canadian Foundation for a study 
in viral hepatitis B. The project was suc- 


Telus Centre plans unveiled 


By Geoff McMaster 


The Telus Centre, courtesy of Kasian Kennedy Architecture Interior Design and Planning, Inc. 


rchitects unveiled plans for the new 

$12.9 million Telus Centre at General 
Faculties Council last week. Located at the 
northwest corner of 87 Avenue and 111 
Street, the innovative stone and glass edu- 
cational facility will include a 300-seat lec- 
ture theatre and four 50-seat classrooms. 

According to a report issued by Vice 
President (Academic) and Provost Doug 
Owram, the centre will “make it possible 
to reach out together across the province 
and around the globe to make knowledge 
accessible whenever, wherever and how- 
ever it is needed.” 

Drawing on some of the most pro- 
gressive examples of such learning cen- 
tres in North America, the plans include 
numerous spaces for group meetings, 
networking and lounging, according to 
Don Kasian of Kasian Kennedy Architec- 
ture Interior Design and Planning Inc., 
and will make extensive use of outdoor 
space. Kasian says the building is de- 
signed to blend in with the surrounding 
area, especially the neighboring Timms 
Centre for the Arts. While the cost of 
construction will be almost entirely cov- 
ered by Telus, the university has contrib- 
uted an additional $500,000 for priority 
use of the lecture theatre for regular fac- 
ulty programming, says Dr. Ernie Ingles, 
associate vice-president (learning sup- 
port systems). 


cessful beyond their wildest dreams with a 
participation rate of up to 100 per cent in 
many of the northern communities. The 
result was immunizations for northern 
residents and the establishment of an in- 
credible bank of blood samples for further 
research study. 

Robbie had a great sense of humor. He 
loved to play practical jokes on people and 
share a good laugh. One time he took a 
pocket full of clothespins to the Faculty 
Club and clipped all the toe rubbers in 
pairs, just because he saw that one person 
did it and wanted to play a prank on them. 

Robbie was also a lesson in courage for 
me. In the mid-1970s, when he had his first 
brush with cancer, he met the challenge 
head on. He shared his frustrations about 
dealing with some of the limitations im- 
posed by his health problems. I gained an 
immeasurable amount of respect for the 
fact that though often frustrated, he re- 
fused to admit defeat. He always tried to 
maintain a positive disposition and relied 
upon me to jolly him out of those occa- 
sional blue funks. I willingly obliged him. 

Robbie was a true gentleman and I will 
always be proud of the things we accom- 
plished at the institute and of my time 
spent as his co-worker and friend. He 
leaves his wife, Jeannie, and children 
Bruce, Susan and Scott. He leaves a legacy 
in the North and here at the U of A which 
continues to benefit us all. = 
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As a central component of the universi- 
ty’s Institute for Professional Develop- 
ment, the “convenience learning” centre is 
designed to offer customized professional 
programs on and off campus to people 
who are working full time and who re- 
quire educational upgrading. Capitalizing 
on trends in telecommunications and edu- 
cation, it will include multi-use instruc- 
tional spaces and production computer 
labs, digital library resources and capabili- 
ties for multi-media global communica- 
tions. A significant amount of space will 
also be allotted to Academic Technologies 
for Learning, the university’s multimedia, 
instruction and production service. 

The new facility will be used primarily 
by off-campus clients for professional de- 
velopment, explained Owram, and will be 
entirely self-sufficient, operating on a cost- 
recovery basis. He says the university will 
own the centre, and will be responsible for 
the programming delivered. Any profits 
made in the venture will feed into faculty 
operating budgets. 


Reported cases of 
cheating doubling 


By Geoff McMaster 


y the end of the 1998-99 academic year, 
the number of cheating offences dealt 
with outside faculties will likely more than 
double the record of 11 set in 1996-97, says 
Discipline Officer, Dr. Gretchen Hess. But 
this is not necessarily an indication cheat- 

ing is on the rise. 

“T have no reason to believe there’s any 
more cheating than there has been in the 
past,” she says, adding instructors and 
administrators may simply be getting bet- 
ter at detecting and reporting cheating. 

“The whole system is very much in 
good communication right now. It seems 
when a department or faculty gets a couple 
of cases — and they’ve been supported 
through it and it’s been handled fairly well 
— they’re more likely to report the next one 
rather than just deal with it themselves.” 

Hess also says there have been a 
number of cheating cases reported by 
other students. “There’s a lot more pres- 
sure and competition...I think there is also 
a climate where it seems to be quite unac- 
ceptable by staff, by students, by every- 
body, which is the kind of climate I like.” 
She stresses her numbers reflect only sus- 
pensions and expulsions handed down by 
her office and not less serious cases dealt 
with at the faculty level. 

Overall, the total number of academic 
offences dealt with outside faculties 
dropped by half during 1997-98. According 
to the latest statistics released at the General 
Faculty Council, there were only 13 aca- 
demic offences in total: four for cheating, 
eight for misrepresentation of fact and one 
for using confidential materials. = 


CENTRE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 


Good news in provincial 


Lee Aiea Se Kio 
e ee presents The Eleventh McDonald Lecture 
bu d get for unive rsiti eS — in Constitutional Studies 
[Shia ase a 
By Geoff McMaster “Searching for Multinational 
Lae esse a USN aray a 
pies a a Key aoe te Canada: The Rhetoric of 
ostsecondary education was far from rom the province’s Access Fund to cre- ——e < ra 
Pe provincial budget spotlight this ate more than 1,000 student places in 21 : Confusion 
month, but there was some good news for _ postsecondary information and commu- resents 
universities, says Vice President (Research _nication-technology programs across by 
and External Affairs) Roger Smith. Alberta. Re 
“A lot of things came up before the The Alberta Science and Research Au- Alan C. Cairns 
budget was actually struck,” he says, par- _ thority also made significant gains. “It was ee John T. Saywell Visiting Professor 
ticularly the $18.5 million Access Fund scheduled to go down to $5 million next York University 
which will provide year (from $15 million per year) unless cael 
817 additional un- action was taken,” says Smith. “In fact, the 
dergraduate and Alot of things came budget includes $31.5 for each of the next amas Tuesday, March 30, 1999 
graduate spaces at three years — roughly $95 million in fund- 7:30 p.m. 
the U of A by 2004. ing that will be there for research initia- re 
The grant will boost up before the budget tives.” McLennan Ross Hall (Rm 231/237) 
engineering and was actually struck. The Intellectual Infrastructure Partner- ————— Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 
computing-science ship Program has also been extended to Edmonton, Alberta 
programs and create Those are certainly five years from three. At $15 million per ee ects follow ai Baculw Lo 4th Fl La 
a new collaborative year, that means an additional $30 million ~ception to follow in Faculty Lounge, oor, Law 
degree in education positive signs. will be available for Alberta research Centre. (R.S.V.P. 492-5681) 
with Grande Prairie projects. “Those are certainly positive Mur . 
Regional College. — Dr. Roger Smith, signs,” says Smith. Professor Cairns is a fellow of the Royal Society of 
“It’s part of this alee: president Alberta Economic Development will mes = CAMA, and is recognized as one of Canada’s leading 
budget, and one (réséarchand provide some funding to assist with the authorities on the Canadian constitution. He is the 
should remember external affairs) transfer of technology from the university memes 42 thor of a number of books, including: Reconfigura- 
that. It’s a substan- laboratory to industry. “Some of it should tions: Canadian Citizenship and Constitutional Change 
tial thrust and push be available to support the Industry Liai- womens = (1995), Zhe Charter versus Federalism: The Dilemmas 
in an area which we're happy to accept,” _—_ son Office,” says Smith, adding the precise of Constitutional Reform (1992) and Disruptions: 
says Smith. The U of A’s portion of the amount of funds available is not yet mE Constitutional Struggles, from the Charter to Meech 
grant is part of a $51 million allocation known. e Lake (1991). 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CAMPUS COMMUNITY 


Se ee 


Within the context of the Finance and Administration Portfolio’s major “renovations” which began in the past year, we have been undergo- 
ing a continuous improvement process within the Operations and Physical Resources (OPR) Subsystem under the leadership of Associate 
AN OPEN LETTER Vice-President, janie Fleming. Based on an internal sony process, a eeashe customer feedback a a pre-determined pie greater 
integration of activities, we have now completed Phase I of an ongoing drive to improve facilities service delivery in a cost-effective manner. 
This affects the former Department of Planning and Development, and Physical Plant. Real Estate Services (under the leadership of Allan 
Mah) and Housing & Food Services (under the leadership of David Bruch) remain unchanged. As part of these changes, James Dykes has 
assumed project and policy responsibilities in the role of University Architect. Phase II will address internal administrative efficiencies 
throughout Operations and Physical Resources Subsystem as we build on the advantages of technology capabilities with our administrative 


systems renewal currently underway. 


TO THE CAMPUS 


The new OPR integrates the critical components of planning, project delivery and facilities operation to ensure: 
a) that we are client-focused; providing on time, on budget services while meeting or exceeding expectations, 

COM M UNITY FROM b) reduction in bureaucracy while ensuring “seamless one-stop shopping”, and 

c) clear accountability for results in the three key areas of planning, construction project management and 


infrastructure maintenance. 


With this letter, I'd like to assure you that these, and all changes within the Portfolio, are being made to support the University’s strategic 

GLENN HARRI S direction. As service providers to the academic community, we are extremely sensitive to the need to optimize the resources available for our 
) core teaching, research and learning activities. In so doing, our commitment remains to provide outstanding service to the University 

community at the lowest possible cost. This demands that we adopt industry best practices in administration and the delivery of all services. 


Here then is what you can expect from each of the newly structured service units: 


VICE- PREsI DENT, CONSTRUCTION PROJECT MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Under the leadership of Dan Pretzlaff, Construction Project Management Services (CPMS) is the gateway to professional project manage- 
ment services for all renovation, alterations and new construction within the University of Alberta (UofA) — the “one-stop shop”. As such it 
facilitates the smooth flow of projects from concept through planning to design and construction, to successful completion. 


F INANCE AND CAPITAL AND STRATEGIC PLANNING SERVICES 


Under the leadership of Elizabeth Dechert, Capital and Strategic Planning Services (CSPS) undertakes all land and facilities planning 
services for the UofA’s academic community. CSPS ensures that the University's principles, policies, and objectives, as defined by its Strategic 
Plans, are addressed in academic facilities and land planning, policies, implementation and construction projects. 


PHYSICAL PLANT SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION 


a ee Under the leadership of Gordon Bulat, Physical Plant oversees the maintenance and operation of the University infrastructure relating to the 


buildings, grounds, and utilities. The provision of essential services such as energy, energy utilization, building and fire safety, custodial, 
waste removal, and other areas such as telecommunications and Vehicle Pool continue. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES 
Under the leadership of Tom Moore, OPR Administration Support Services will exemplify “one-stop shopping” for internal (OPR) adminis- 


trative and decision support needs relative to financial and human resource management. 


In conclusion, I cannot overemphasize that these, and any other changes we continue to make within the Finance and Administration 
Portfolio, must facilitate the reduction in bureaucratic processes and ensure a balance among meeting individual client needs, institutional 
strategic imperatives and cost-effective administration. Toward these ends we now have in place the tools for a dynamic new way of doing 
business within Operations and Physical Resources. OPR leadership and staff are committed to working with you in a collaborative manner 
to ensure that you reap the benefits of the changes outlined above - hassle-free and cost-effective professional support. 


Gis, Mist 


Glenn Harris 
Vice-President (Finance and Administration) 
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DR. STEPHEN ARCHER @ Heritage 


DR. MIRIAM J 


STEWART@ H 


enior Health Sch 


ical Scientist, Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry, U of A 


Faculty of Nursing, U of A 


The Alberta 
Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research 


is delighted to announce the results of this year’s 


senior personnel biomedical and health research 


awards competition. 


NEARLY $37 MILLION HAS BEEN APPROVED, 


according to the highest international standards of excellence, 


for 59 outstanding researchers*, some of them already 


working in the province and some in recruitment to 


Alberta universities from the U.S. and abroad. 


The awards are up to five years in duration. 


THE 1999 AWARDS bring the cumulative total 


of AHFMR funding in the province 


over the past 19 years to $575 million. 


SOQONGRATULATIONS 


HERITAGE CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATORS 


Beck, Paul L., UC** 
Michelakis, Evangelos D., UA** 
Murray, Allan G., UA 

Muruve, Daniel A., UC 

Tibbles, Lee Anne ,UC 

Winston, Brent W., UC 


HERITAGE 
POPULATION 
HEALTH 
INVESTIGATORS 
Auld, M. Christopher, UC 
Brown, Lesley A., UL** 
Caulfield, Timothy A., UA 
Ghali, William A., UC 

Lu, Mingshan, UC 
McAlister, Finlay A., UA 
Patten, Scott B., UC 
Smythe, James G., UA 
Suarez-Almazor, Maria E., UA 


BIOMEDICAL 
OR HEALTH 
INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 
GRANTS 

Froese, Kenneth L., UA 
Goss, Gregory G., UA 
Amsden, Brian G., UA 
Hall, Dennis G., UA 
Turner, Raymond J., UC 
Zehr, E. Paul, UA 


HERITAGE 
MEDICAL 
OR HEALTH 
SCHOLARS 


Andrew, Susan E., UA 
Burshtyn, Deborah N., UA 
Cabeza, Roberto E., UA 
Chambers, Cynthia A., UC 
Hasan, Shabih U., UC 
Juffer, Andre H., UC 

Kang, Joonsoo, UC 

Kleim, Jeffrey A., UL 

Lee, Ki-Young, UC 

Lehner, Richard, UA 
Logan, C. Cairine, UC 
Moore, Ronald B., UA 
Rancourt, Derrick E., UC 
Stuart, David T., UA 
Swain, Mark G., UC 
Travers, Kim D., UA 
Ward, Michael E., UC 


HERITAGE MEDICAL 
OR HEALTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARS 


Burke, Brian, UC 

Carriere, Keumhee C., UA 
Duszyk, Marek, UA 
Loutzenhiser, Rodger D., UC 
LuValle, Phyllis A., UC 
Meddings, Jonathan B., UC 
Stewart, Miriam J., UA 
Wozniak, Richard W., UA 


HERITAGE MEDICAL 
SCIENTISTS 


Archer, Stephen L., UA 
Frank, Cyril B., UC 
Gravel, Roy, UC 

Hulliger, Manuel, UC 
Lopaschuk, Gary D., UA 
Mains, Paul E., UC 
Nagase, Hideaki, UC 
Reha-Krantz, Linda J., UA 
Remmers, John E., UC 
Schryers, Anthony B., UC 
ter Keurs, Henk E., UC 
Wallace, John L., UC 
Yoon, Ji-Won, UC 


*The awards offered in this 
competition will be implemented 
July 1, 1999. 


**UA is University of Alberta; 
UC is University of Calgary, 
UL is University of Lethbridge 


For more information about these 
awards, and for general and funding 
information on AHFMR, contact: 


AHFMR, 3125 ManuLife Place 
10180 — 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 384 


Phone: (780) 423-5727 
e-mail: postmaster@ahfmr.ab.ca, 
website: www.ahfmr.ab.ca. 


ALBERTA HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION FOR 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 
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Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years’ expertise. Re/ 
Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

WE WOLF WILLOW ROAD - executive four bed- 
room, two storey fully furnished. Available March 15, 
1999 - July 31, 1999. $1350 negotiable. Janet Jenner- 
Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate, 
441-6441. 

McKERNAN - TWO BEDROOM. Newly painted, 
redone hardwood, garage, fenced yard. $625 plus 
utilities, Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate, 441-6441. 

VISITING SCHOLAR BEDROOM SITTINGROOM, 
private bath, parking, 20 minute drive to University. 
Meals negotiable. Non-smoker. Call Elizabeth, 

(780) 437-6609. 

MAY - JULY fully furnished three bedroom 
house, one mile from University. Very reasonable, 
charming, garden, garage, piano. 492-5731, 
438-7886, pa2@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 

SALTSPRING ISLAND, B.C., spring getaway. 
Oceanfront, three bedroom home, fireplace, private 
beach, walking trails. 604-739-8590. 

WALKING DISTANCE TO UNIVERSITY - charming 
two bedroom condominium. All appliances. Two 
heated underground parking stalls. No smokers, no 
pets. $1100. 433-3607. 

PROFESSOR'S HOUSE AVAILABLE on short-term 
basis to May 25*, Beautiful location 8 minutes from 
U of A campus. Partially furnished. Utilities paid. Ex- 
cellent terms. (604) 221-1735 evenings/weekends. 

VICTORIA, B.C. - VACATION HOME. Now rent- 
ing—day, week or month. Spring, Summer 1999. 
Five bedrooms, ocean view and walk. Marian 
(780) 458-6207, e-mail mcmillan.j@sympatico.ca. 
Website: http://tourismmall.victoria.bc.ca (Look 
up Duke Rd. Homestead). 

GARNEAU CONDO. Clean unit. Quiet building. 
Living/dining with fireplace/deck. Two bedrooms 
plus den. Master has deck. Kitchen with eating area. 
Insuite washer/dryer. Lease includes parking/utilities. 
Walk to UofA/LRT. Available July 1. $950/month. Con- 
tact 425-5221. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

“VICTORIA PROPERTIES - knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will 
answer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
250-383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101 - 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

WINDSOR PARK - beautiful custom built 1900’ 

bungalow. Great location, near the park and school. 
Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 


notices 


UNIVERSITY/HOSPITAL/BELGRAVIA, 7607 Sas- 
katchewan Drive. Unique 1905 sq ft bungalow. River 
valley access. $318,800. 436-1756. 

ASPEN GARDENS - Modern bungalow. 3 bed- 
room, 2.5 baths. Many upgrades. 15 minutes bus/bike 
to University. Ravine/Trail access. Excellent schools. 
$144,900. Donna Welsh, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

UNIVERSITY GARNEAU splendid 2100’ two storey. 
Original character, modern conveniences, great loca- 
tion. $243,900. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

OLD STRATHCONA. Sale by owner. Charming 
1,000 sq ft split-level 2+1 bedrooms, beautiful hard- 
wood floors. Upgrades. Backs onto gardens and 
trolley. Close to UofA, QE pool, market, Whyte Av- 
enue, 10540 - 85 Avenue, $128,900. Robert Walker, 
439-5691 (H), 486-3919 (W). 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSESITTER, mature, non-smoking grad. Pets 
welcome, housesitting references, letter of agree- 
ment. Mark, 455-4351. 

| WANT TO RENT A “HOUSE.” | am with the Fac- 
ulty of Nursing. | am a gardener extraordinaire with 
an angelic 5 year old daughter. We have no pets. We 
don’t smoke. Call 988-6513. 

PROFESSIONAL MALE in mental health field re- 
quires housesitting position. References supplied. 
Please contact Justin, 436-3156. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medical 
terminology; on campus. Donna Maskell, 922-6263. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

BACK BASICS REMEDIAL MASSAGE THERAPY. 
Supplementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, renova- 
tions, new homes. Innovation Plus Developments 
Limited, 434-0923. . 

HOUSE CLEANING. | do all general household 
cleaning weekly, bi-weekly. Reasonable rates. Call 
Ivonne, 430-7227. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE FINAL FRONTIER IN INCOME TAX RESOLU- 
TION - Do you have unresolved income tax issues 
with Revenue Canada or the Alberta Tax and Rev- 
enue Administration? Let Micon and Associates assist 
you. Our fee will be based upon a percentage of your 
tax savings. We must be successful in order to be 
paid. Call Michael Freckleton, 478-2734. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING SEMINARS FOR ACADEMIC 
STAFF 

The Office of the Vice-President (Academic) and 
Provost and the Association of Academic Staff of the 
University of Alberta (AAS:UA) invite members of the 
AAS:UA and their spouses to attend a two-day retire- 
ment planning seminar, facilitated by Rein Selles, 
president, Retirement/Life Challenge Ltd. 


SEMINAR 1: PLANNING FOR PERSONAL FREEDOM 

April 30 - May 1, 1999 

8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

This seminar is in the format given in previous 
years. The workshop will provide participants with 
an opportunity to: identify and address any immedi- 
ate issues with respect to retirement plans; develop a 
strategy for planning long-term goals; and provide 
specific information in the areas of lifestyle, financial 
and estate planning. 


folio 


“work 


SEMINAR 2: CHARTING YOUR COURSE 

May 7 - 8, 1999 

8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

This seminar is designed for those under 45 
years of age and introduces the concept of personal 
planning over the life span. The workshop will 
provide participants with an opportunity to: de- 
velop a short term personal plan; understand the 
role of pension and benefits during one’s career; 
develop a long term financial plan; and review risks 
to financial security. Seminar 2 is subject to suffi- 
cient registration. 

The seminars are free and will be held in the 
Map Room, Lister Hall. Coffee-and lunches provided. 
Enrollment is limited and will be on a first-come, 
first-served basis. If you are interested in attending, 
please call Janice Forgues at 492-5321 or register on 
the AAS:UA homepage at: www.ualberta.ca/~aasua. 
Deadline for registration is March 31, 1999. 


call 492-0436 for 
more information 
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call 492-0444 for 
more information 


Win tickets 
tothe 


ESO 


You and a guest can spend a delightful evening at the 
Edmonton Symphony Orchestra’s Master’s Series featuring violinist, 
Boris Belkin, on Friday, March 26 at 8 p.m. 


First caller to Office of Public Affairs at 492-2325 will win 
2 tickets to TONIGHT’S performance. 


Congratulations to our last winner, Debbie Koufogiannakis, J. W. Scott 
Health Sciences Library. 


QUITE SIMPLY 
THE BEST 


GROUP RRSP 
IN CANADA! 


ScotiaMcLeod is making available to all members of the 
University of Alberta Association of Academic Staff Members 
and their spouses a self-directed RSP with no annual RSP fees 
(a savings of $125 annually). A ScotiaMcLeod self-directed RSP 
offers members the greatest investment flexibility, combined 
with professional advice and retirement planning. 


For UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA ASSOCIATION OF ACADEMIC 
STAFF MEMBERS OUR PLAN OFFERS 


complete investment flexibility (over 300 mutual 
funds, GICs from six issuers, stocks, government 
bonds, and much more) 


professional investment and retirement counselling 
no administration fees 
monthly statements 


fee savings and simplicity of consolidating other 
RSP investments 


spousal RSPs for income splitting 
RSP loans at prime from Scotiabank 
independent advice on over 300 mutual funds 


For a free information kit or to schedule an appointment please 


Call SytviA HAAK at 497-3227 


Member CIPF 


St. Joseph’s College 

The University of Alberta 

http://www. '~stj 

invites applications for the position of 


ACADEMIC DEAN 


St. Joseph’s College is a Catholic college founded in 1926 and affiliated with the 
University of Alberta. It offers undergraduate courses in philosophy and Christian 
theology for degree credit within the Faculty of Arts of the University of Alberta. 


The Dean, reporting to the President, is the senior academic officer of the College, and is 
responsible for the administration of its academic life. In keeping with the College’s 
mission, the new dean will have a primary role in its long-term academic planning and in 
promoting its relationship with the University of Alberta and the larger community. 


This half-time position will begin July 1, 1999. The normal term of appointment is five 
years renewable. Salary is subject to negotiation. 


The successful candidate will have advanced academic qualifications, administrative and 
teaching experience, and a demonstrated commitment to the Catholic intellectual 
tradition. He or she will foster creativity and exercise dynamic leadership in a collegial 


style. 


Interested applicants should submit a curriculum vitae and names of three referees by 
April 30, 1999 to: 


Dr. M. Haughey 

Chair, Search and Selection Committee 
St. Joseph’s College 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, AB 

T6G 235 


This advertisement is directed first to applicants internal to the University of Alberta. St. 
Joseph’s College is committed to the principle of equity in employment. 
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WITH WOMAN 


MIDWIFERY CARE 


Fo, Safe and Confident Childbirt,, 


Campus Clinic 


West of 


General Services Building 


Income Tax 
Services 


Qualified Pre- & Post-natal Care 


Pre-natal Classes 
Labour Coaching 


Hospital or Home Births, VBAC 
Covered by select medical plans 


Susan James, RM, RN, PhD 
Annita Damsma, RM, RN, MN 


425-0916 


Holy Naqe Lutheran Parish 


(Renting at Our Savior) 
18345-62B Ave. 


Web-Site: 


http://www.compusmart.ab.ca/holynameparish 


NOW OPEN AT 
HUB MALL 
8903 


RIGHT 


Tel: 448 0340 


Edmonton, AB 


Sunday of the Passion (Palm Sunday) — 6:30 p.m. 
Maundy Thursday — 7:30 p.m. 


(Service of Holy Communion and the solemn stripping of the altar.) 


Good Friday 


Good Friday Liturgy — 11:00 a.m. 
(This service includes the Passion according to St. John.) 


Tenebrae Service — 7:30 p.m. 
Holy Saturday (Vigil of Easter) — 7:30 p.m. 
Easter Sunday (Resurrection of our Lord) — 6:30 p.m. 


Sick 


L. Christ is risen! 


It's vital 
to our 
health 


and our 


future 


C. He is risen indeed! 


For 20 years, researchers funded by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research have 


ALBERTA HERITAGE ee 
FOUNDATION FOR 


been making breakthroughs with potential to improve 
the health and quality of life of Albertans and people 
around the world. 


We have helped Alberta become one of the leading 
biomedical and health research centres in North America 
by contributing more than $575 million to research in 
Alberta and supporting 6,000 research positions. 


What should the future of biomedical and health 
research in Alberta look like? 


A recent evaluation by an International Board of Review 
made a number of suggestions to make the Foundation 
even more effective. 


Now we're consulting with people involved with, and 
affected by biomedical and health research. 


AHFMR Consultation 

“A Foundation for the Future: 2000 and Beyond” 
Lethbridge: April 12th 

Calgary: April 13th 

Edmonton: April 16th 


For information about making a submission, contact: 
GPC Communications, (403) 266-4710 


aA 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


E-File at no extra cost 


|talks | 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler-Schafer by:9 a.m. one 
week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 

March 29, 10am 

Valerie Weaver, Research Scientist, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory, University of California 
at Berkeley, “Cell Adhesion, the Microenvironment 
and Epigenetic Regulation of Gene Expression: Rel- 
evance for Breast Cancer Pathogenesis and Treat- 
ment Efficacy.” Presented by Cell Biology. 5-10 Medi- 
cal Sciences Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Department of Biological Sciences 
March 26, 3:45 pm (refreshments available at 3:15) 
James Tumlinson, “Chemical Signaling in 
Tritrophic Plant-Insect Interactions.” 3-27 Earth Sci- 
ences Building. 


Ecology Seminar Series (part of the Biology 631 
seminar series) 

April 9, noon 

Arturo Sanchez, “Countryside Biogeography: 
Monitoring Tropical Deforestation and Habitat Frag- 
mentation at the National and Regional Level, A Case 
Study in Costa Rica.” G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Entomology Seminar Series (part of the Entomology 
602 seminar series) 

March 25, 4 pm (coffee and cookies available at 
3:45 pm) . 
Julie Dunlop, “Fire and Harvest Impacts on Host- 
Parasitoid Interactions in the Boreal Mixedwood For- 
est.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

April 1, 4 pm (coffee and cookies available at 3:45 pm) 

Kamal Gandhi, “Beetles and Fire-skips in Moun- 
tain Forests in the Rockies: A Crashi Course in Conser- 
vation.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

April 8, 4 pm (coffee and cookies available at 3:45 pm) 

Enrique Montes de Oca, “Gradients, Landscapes 
and Indicators: Can They be Matched to Assess Diver- 
sity Regulation?” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research Group (part 
of the Genetics 605 series) 

April 16, 3:30 pm 

Ken Irvine, “Making Developmental Boundaries: 
Modulation of Notch Signaling by the Fringe Gene.” 
G-116 Biological Sciences Centre 


Physiology and Cell Developmental Biology Seminar 
Series (part of the Biology 642 series) 

March 31, noon 

Mark Sheridan, “Structure-Function Relationships 
of the Signaling System for the Somatostatin Peptide 
Hormone Family.” G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 

April 7, noon 

John Greer, “Development of Phrenic Motoneu- 
rons and Diaphragm Musculature During the Perinatal 
Period.” G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 


BUSINESS 


Accounting and Management Information Systems 

March 26, 2 pm 

Sally Widener, University of Colorado, “The Stra- 
tegic Use of Human Capital and the Design of the 
Management Control System.” Copies of the paper 
can be picked up from the Department of Account- 
ing and Management Information System office, 
3-20L Business Building. B-05 Business Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

March 29, 3:30 pm 

Anatoliy Kruglashov, Department of History and 
Political Science, Chernivtsi State University and Visit- 
ing Ramsay Tompkins Professor, University of Al- 
berta, “The Political Ethics of Mykhailo Drahomanov 
in Light of the Views of His Contemporaries.” 352 
Athabasca Hall. 


CENTRE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 

March 30, 7:30 pm 

Alan C Cairns, John T Saywell Visiting Professor, 
York University, “Searching for Multinational Canada: 
The Rhetoric of Confusion.” RSVP: 492-5681. 
McLennan Ross Hall (231/237 Law Centre). 


CHEMICAL AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 

March 29, 1 pm 

Daniel Y Kwok, Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, “Surface Characteriza- 
tion: Wetting, Ellipsometry and FT-IR Studies”. 342 
Chemical & Materials Engineering Building. Website: 
http://www.ualberta.ca/chemeng (NEWS & EVENTS) 

April 1, 3:30 pm 

Sachin Kansal, “Optimal Control of Product Qual- 
ity for Batch Nylon 6,6 Autoclaves’. 345 Chemical & 
Materials Engineering Building. Website: http:// 
www.ualberta.ca/chemeng (NEWS & EVENTS). 

April 8, 3:30 pm 

Mei Chen, “Characteristics of the Vortex Struc- 
ture in the Outlet of a Stairmand Cyclone: Regular 
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Frequencies and Reverse Flow”. 345 Chemical & Ma- 
terials Engineering Building. Website: http:// 
www.ualberta.ca/chemeng (NEWS & EVENTS). 

April 8,4 pm 

Fuhe Yin, “Liquid Maldistribution and Its Effect 
on the Distillation Efficiency in Randomly Packed Col- 
umns”. 345 Chemical & Materials Engineering Build- 
ing. Website: http://www.ualberta.ca/chemeng 
(NEWS & EVENTS). 


CHEMISTRY 

April 12, 11am 

1999 Bio-Méga/Boehringer Ingelheim Lecture. 
Paul A Bartlett, Department of Chemistry, University 
of California at Berkeley, “Using Organiz Synthesis to 
Answer Bioorganic Questions.” V-107 Physics Wing. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

March 26, 3:30 pm 

The Strickland Lecture—James Tumlinson, 
USDA, Gainesville, Florida, “Chemical Signaling in 
Tritrophic Plant-Insect Interactions.” 3-27 Earth Sci- 
ences Building. 

April 1,4 pm 

Kamal Gandhi, “Beetles and Fire-Skips of 
Montane Forests in the Rockies: A Crash-Course in 
Conservation.” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

April 8, 4 pm 

Enriquez Montes de Orca, “Gradients, Land- 
scapes and Indicators: Can They Be Matched to As- 
sess Diversity Regulation?” TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND STUDIES CENTRE 
April 8, 7:30 pm 
A panel discussion focused on “Special Places 
2000: Science, Economics and Politics.” Timms Centre 
for the Arts. 


FRIENDS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA MUSEUMS 

March 28,2 pm 

Curator & Artist Talk. Please join Jim Corrigan, 
Curator of the University of Alberta Art and Artifact 
Collection, and Edmonton artist Robert Sinclair, for a 
tour and discussion of the exhibit “no quiet within: 
recent gifts to the University of Alberta Art and Arti- 
fact Collection.” Co-sponsor: Museums and Collec- 
tions Services. This program is open to the public 
and is free of charge. For further information or to 
RSVP (spaces are limited) please call 492-5834. 
McMullen Gallery, Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


HISTORY 

April 8, 3:30 pm 

Markus Reisenleitner, “Social Control and Cul- 
tural Hegemony in the Popular Theatre of Vienna, 
1780-1848." 2-58 Tory Building. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY 

April 1, noon 

Susan Foster, “Labour Market Success of School 
Leavers: Does it Matter Why They Dropped Out?” 3-05 
Human Ecology Building. 

April 8, noon 

Betty Crown, “Measuring Clothing Comfort and 
Protection: Two Contradictions in One.” 3-05 Human 
Ecology Building. 


INTERDISCIPLINARITY AND CULTURAL STUDIES 
March 31, noon 
Heather Young Leslie, “Inventing Culture.” 4-29 
Humanities Centre. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 

March 26, 2:30 pm 

Arthur Frank, University of Calgary, “The Narra- 
tive Turn: Knowledge for Whom, About What?” 2-117 
Clinical Sciences Building. 


PERINATAL CLINICAL RESEARCH SEMINAR 

April 6, noon 

Kathleen Hegadoren, “Women, Stress and De- 
pression.” B762 Women’s Centre, Royal Alexandra 
Hospital. Light lunch provided. 


PHILOSOPHY 

March 26, 3:30 pm 

Robert Batterman, Department of Philosophy, 
Ohio State University, “Multiple Realizability and Uni- 
versality.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 

March 29, 3 pm 

John Woods, Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Lethbridge, “Unnecessary Vexation About 
Quantum Logic.” L-2 Humanities Centre. 

April 7, 3:30 pm 

Ludwig Nagel, Institut fir Philosophie der 
Universitat Wien, “The Insistence on Futurity: Pragma- 
tism’s Temporal Structure.” Co-sponsor: Canadian 
Centre for Austrian and Central European Studies. 
L-2 Humanities Centre. 

April 8, 3:30 pm 

Herta Nagl-Docekal, Institut fiir Philosophie der 
Universitat Wien, “Philosophy of History as a Theory 
of Gender Difference.” Co-sponsor: Canadian Centre 
for Austrian and Central European Studies. L-2 Hu- 
manities Centre. 

April 9,11am 

ManWoman, artist, “Mysticism and Art.” 2-12 Hu- 
manities Centre. 


April 9, 3:30 pm 

Stephen Menn, Department of Philosophy, 
McGill University, “Aristotle and the Sophists.” 4-29 
Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

March 28, 7 pm 

Kenneth Fox, Bristol University, “Influence of 
Physical Activity on Mental Health.” Sponsors: Gradu- 
ate Students’ Association and the Centre for Well- 
Being. E-121 Van Vlient Centre. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

March 26, 3:30 pm 

Da-Neng Wang, Skirball Institute of Biomolec- 
ular Medicine, New York University Medical Center, 
“Over-Expression, Purification and Crystallization of 
Membrance Transporters.” 207 Heritage Medical Re- 
search Centre. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

March 29, 3 pm 

Alan Cairns, Adjunct Professor, University of Wa- 
terloo and John T Saywell Visiting Professorship, Fac- 
ulty of Arts, York University, “The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples: Wise Policy or 
Flawed Vision?” 10-4 Tory Building. 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


EXTENSION CENTRE GALLERY 

Until March 31 

“Sense and Memory”—drawings by Linda 
Carreiro and Liz Ingram. Gallery hours: Monday to 
Friday, 8:30 am to 4:30 pm Information: 492-3034. 
2-54 University Extension Centre. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until March 28 

“Damaged Goods Inventory”—senior 
printmaking exhibition. Sponsored by KPMG Man- 
agement Consulting. 

Until March 28 

“Nancy Fox: Linear Spin’—this exhibition is the 
final visual presentation for the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts in Printmaking. Gallery hours: Tuesday to 
Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 5 pm, Monday, 
Saturday and statutory holidays, closed. 1-1 Fine Arts 
Building. ; 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until April 25 tM 

“No quiet within: recent gifts to the University 
of Alberta Art and Artifact Collection’—an exhibition 
of works of art donated to the University of Alberta 
over the past five years. More than 40 works have 
been selected from the 400 works of art donated 
during this time. Included are paintings, prints and 
print portfolios by notable Canadian artists 
Illingworth Kerr, Stanley Cosgrove and Liz Ingram, as 
well as internationally recognized artists Ryoji Ikeda, 
and Stanislaw Fijalkowski, to name just a few. The 
McMullen Gallery is operated by the Friends of the 
University of Alberta Hospital. Hours: Monday 
through Friday 10 am to 4 pm; Saturday and Sunday 
1 - 4 pm; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 4 to 8 pm. 
All hours are subject to the availability of volunteers. 
For further information contact Museums and Collec- 
tions Services at 492-5834. Mackenzie Health Sci- 
ences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

March 27, 8 p.m. 

Faculty Recital featuring organist Marnie 
Giesbrecht. Admission: $10/adult, $5/student/senior. 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 28, 8 p.m. 

Master of Music Recital—John Brough, choral 
conducting. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 

March 29, noon 

Visiting Artists Concert featuring The Winnipeg 
Singers, one of the finest chamber choirs in Canada, 
under the direction of co-conductors Mel Braun and 
Victor Pankratz. Admission: TBA. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 

April 2,8 pm 

Faculty Recital featuring clarinetist Allison 
Storochuk with pianist Roger Admiral. Admission: 
$10/adult, $5/student/senior. Convocation Hall, Arts 
Building. 


PSYCHOQUIUM LECTURE SERIES 

March 26, 3:30 pm 

Barrie J Frost, Departments of Psychology, 
Biology, and Physiology, Queen's University, “The 
Neuroethology of Motion Perception: How Motion is 
Used for Detecting Objects, Recognizing Conspecifics, 
and Finding One's Way", Sponsor: GSA. Website: http:/ 
/web,psych.ualberta.ca. Everyone welcome. CW-410 
Biological Sciences Centre. _ 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

April 1, 12:30 pm 

Brian Free, Senior Policy Analyst, Alberta Envi- 
ronment Protection, “Conservation Easements: A 
New Tool for Conservation.” 2-36 Earth Sciences 
Building. 

April 8, 12:30 pm 

R Kelman Wieder, Visiting Scientist, “Carbon Bal- 
ance in Boreal Peat—What Does the Future Hold?” 2- 
36 Earth Sciences Building. 


SIGMA XI SOCIETY 

March 31, 6 pm (drinks), 6:30 pm (dinner) 

Annual General Meeting. After dinner speaker, 
D Lorne Tyrrell, “Hepatitis B: Development of Anti- 
viral Therapy: A Partnership Between University and 
Industry.” Papaschase Room, Faculty Club. 


April 7,8 pm 

The GMCC and UofA Jazz Bands Concert. Ray 
Baril and Tom Dust, directors. Ticket information: 
497-4436. Admission: $7/adult, $5/student/senior. 
John L Haar Theatre, Grant MacEwan Community 
College. 

April 9,8 pm 

The University of Alberta Concert Choir Concert. 
Debra Cairns, conductor. Admission: $7/adult, $5/ 
student/senior. Convocation Hall. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

Until April 3 

"Village of Idiots” by John Lazarus. Tickets: 492- 
2495. Timms Centre for the Arts. 


WORKSHOPS 


MEDICAL GENETICS 

April 9.and10 

The Department of Medical Genetics is hosting a 
two day conference in April 1999 entitled “Genetics 
2000: Gene Discovery and Beyond”. This conference 
will highlight important areas of genetic research and 
celebrate the official opening of the Department of 
Medical Genetics at the U of A. The registration fee is 
$100 per person ($25 for students). The conference, 
with 16 guest speakers, will run two days: 8:45 am to 4 
pm on Friday, April 9 in Lister Hall and 9 am to 3:30 pm 
on Saturday, April 10 at the Timms Centre for the Arts. 
The cost of the conference includes a banquet at 7 pm 
on Friday, April 9 at the Faculty Club. For further infor- 
mation and registration forms please contact Colleen 
at 4920874 or Colleen.Dawson@ualberta.ca. 


STANDARD FIRST AID/HEARTSAVER COURSES 

April and October 

The Office of Environmental Health and Safety 
has arranged for Standard First Aid/Heartsaver 
courses to be held on campus once again this year. 
Training is comprised of two full-day sessions (8 am 
to 4 p.m.) with morning, lunch and afternoon breaks. 
The cost is $80 per person. The first course will be 
held in early April and the last at the end of October. 
Registration is limited due to classroom size. For fur- 
ther information and registration forms please call 
Cindy Ferris, 492-1810 or cindy.ferris@ualberta.ca. 


THE LEARNING SYMPOSIUM 

April 9 and 10 

Organized by Museums Alberta (Alberta’s Muse- 
ums Association) in partnership with the U of A’s In- 
stitute for Professional Development—this Sympo- 
sium aims to summarize participants input toward a 
shared vision of how museums can contribute to the 
learning communities they serve, including that of 
their own staff and organizations. Registration dead- 
line: March 19, 1999, For information please contact 
Tali Laurenson, Learning Coordinator at Museums 
Alberta, (780) 424-2657 ext. 226, fax (780) 425-1679, 
e-mail tali.laurenson@museumsalberta.ab.ca. 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to 
size, complete with halftones if necessary>Call 492°0444 for 


sizes, rates and other particulars. 


U of A Accommodation Guide 


These facilities have contracted with the Lniversity of Alberta to provide accommo- 
dations at the rates indicated. Each facility has unique features and offers something 
to suit cveryone’s laste. 
‘To accommodate special guests to the Lniversity, reservations can be made using the 
Hotel Authorization Program (HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting 
department. 

— 

“N ) t) Ss 

. hal CROWNE PLAZA 
= HOTELS - RESORTS 


11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6CG OY1 
Ph: (780) 439-6060 
Fax: (780) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 
www://suitehotelgroup.com 
info@campustower.com 
Across the street from all 
University facilities. 


single/double 


*69 


For further information about bo 


shopping and Arts Community. 


CHATEAU LACOMBE 


10111 Bellamy Hill 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1N7 
Ph: (780) 428-6611 
Fax: (780) 420-8379 
1-800-661-8801 
epel@chateaulacombe.com 
www.chateaulacombe.com 
An affordably luxurious 
downtown hotel close to the 
University of Alberta, 


single/double 


*833 


sing thes 


or visit our website: hitp//w 


The Only 


With A 


These rates are per night and are 
exclusive of convention conference rates 
which are established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates valid to 
December 31, 1999 unless otherwise 
noted, taxes not included. 


(Varscona 


Whyte ican West 


8208 - 106 Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 6R9 
Ph: (780) 434-6111 
Fax: (780) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 
Complimentary continental 
breakfast, meeting space 
available, walking distance to 
the University. 


single/double 


*89 


Introducing The 
OA NetPC Internet Access Plan 


High Speed Internet Access 


Fully Loaded Multimedia 
Computer System 


One LOW Monthly Price 


Call Now! 


433-OAPC (6272) 


*Only available on OA internet Access Plan. OA 


YOUR TECHNOLOGY SOLUTIONS PROVIDER 


Tech Centre 
10503 Jaspar Ave. 
Edmonton, A8 


Canada T5125 
Bus. (780) 425.5151 
Fax. {780} 425-3652 


Edmonton 


Fax. (780) 436-9963 
www.ocagroup.com 


Calgary 


Bus. (403) 291-6633 
Fax. (403) 291-2826 


DEVONIAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
ORCHID DAY AND EASTER BRUNCH SUNDAY 
APRIL 4, 11 am - 4pm 


_ Only available in select areas Product may not be as illustrated 


Mississauga, Ontano 
Canada LAW 2V3 

Bus. (905) 629-3333 
Fax. (905) 629-3523 


Canada TAN 6v4 
Bus, (403) 308-0038 
Fax (403) 309.0041 


COMPUTERS - INTERNET - SOFTWARE - NETWORKING - RENTALS 


1-800-910-3388 | GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Celebrate ORCHID DAY at the Garden. We showcase over 500 species of exquisite orchids and have many for sale! Remember to come early 
as the first one hundred people through the door get free daffodils! See and smell the flowers, enjoy the BUTTERFLY HOUSE 


hear the birds outside 


Phone 987-3054 for reservations 


vate } save ni # 
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then sit down to a DELICIOUS BUFFET LUNCHEON noon - 4 pm 


Catherine Fletcher, Dentist zadion, msc, Dds. 
Mai Diab, Specialist in Pediatric Dentistry D.D.S., M.Sc. 


#980, 8215-112 Street Our Hours are: 


College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2C8 Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 


8:00 am — 5:00 pm 
439-2266 
email: cathy@fletcherdentist.ab.ca Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


www.fletcherDentist.ab.ca 


WOMEN'S 
wores 


June 3-11 


Summer 
WritingWeek 


Create your world through poetry and prese. 
Work with published writers, many of whom 
are award winners. 


Our program is for women with stery...for all 
women, both established and new writers. Call 
492-3093 for our brochure. 


Faculty of Extension 
University of Alberta 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


It’s not what you earn, 
ww It’s What you keep! 


e We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 

¢ Timely service - Clear fee structure 

e Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 


Chartered Accountant 
= Ph: 413-7211 Fax: 413-7226 


Strathcona Professional Centre 
DAVID DORWARD #304 10328-81 Avenue 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT Edmonton, Alberta. T6E 1X2 
dd@compusmart.ab.ca 


1999 6 
Graduate Student's Association y 
sA Invites you sA 
to attend the 5th Annual 
Graduate Students’ Association 
Awards Night on 
April 9, 1999 


This event is held to recognize, celebrate and honour outstanding 
achievements of graduate students. GSA awards will be presented 
to graduate students for teaching, service and research. The 
recipients of other university research, teaching and learning will 
also be recognized. 


The GSA will present awards to non-academic and academic staff 
members, a distinguished benefactor and distinguished alumnus 
who have contributed significantly to the lives of graduate students. 


April 9, 1999 at the Timm’s Centre 
University of Alberta 

Registration: 6:30 pm 

Award Presentation: 7:00 pm 

Catered reception and cash bar to follow 


Please RSVP by March 31, 1999 
E-mail: gsa@ualberta.ca 
Phone: 492-2175 


Gusst are Welcome 


sitions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 


The University of Alberta Development Office is 
responsible for managing the fourth largest fund- 
raising campaign launched by a postsecondary edu- 
cational institution in Canadian history. The Devel- 
opment Office has established a solid team environ- 
ment where individuals are encouraged to be inno- 
vative, creative, and proud of their work, and has es- 
tablished an international reputation as a leading 
post-secondary development operation. A new posi- 
tion has recently been created to augment this team. 

While serving as the chief financial officer for all 
philanthropic contributions made to the develop- 
ment office, the successful candidate will provide 
qualitative management of the data that is recorded 
and maintained in the alumni/donor data base. Uti- 
lizing comprehensive knowledge and understanding 
of accounting principles, policies and strategies 
along with an equivalent knowledge of manage- 
ment information systems, the successful candidate 
will be responsible for the development and imple- 
mentation of procedures related to gift acceptance, 
gift accounting and processing and recording of phil- 
anthropic gifts. 

This position is a key and integral member of the 
development office senior management team, and is 
responsible for managing three departments (MIS, 
Accounting, and Prospect Research) and their 14 
staff positions. A university degree is required. A 
professional designation (CMA, CGA, CA) and related 
experience is an asset. 

This position is a full-time position, and offers a 
competitive salary and benefits (currently under re- 
view). Please send in confidence a resume and letter 
explaining your interest in this position to: 

EH Guy Mallabone, Director of Development 

Development Office, University of Alberta 

4th Floor Athabasca Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8 

Review of applications will begin immediately 
and will continue until the position is filled. We wish 
to thank all participants in advance, however, only 
those candidates selected for an interview will be 
contacted. 


NEWSLETTER WRITER 


University Teaching Services (UTS) invites appli- 
cations from individuals interested in writing and 
compiling a newsletter published three times/year. 
Ability to work independently and effectively, and 
familiarity with campus and post-secondary educa- 
tion are assets. Must have personal computer or 
ready access to one. Work involves approx. 70 - 80 
hours/issue at $20/hour. Forward resume and three 
samples of published writing by April 9, 1999 to: 

Bente Roed, Director 

University Teaching Services 

University of Alberta 

215 Central Academic Building 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2G1 

Phone: (780) 492-2826 

Fax: (780) 492-2491 

E-mail: bente.roed@ualberta.ca 


SLAVIC/GERMANIC STUDIES 


LIBRARIAN 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 


The University of Alberta Libraries, with a long 
tradition of service excellence to the University and 
its communities, seek a dynamic individual to take 
responsibility for collection management and refer- 
ence service delivery for the printed and electronic 
Slavic and Germanic Studies collections, in the Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences Library. The University 
of Alberta's holdings of Slavic and Germanic materi- 
als are among the most extensive in Canada, and in- 
clude several major, unique collections. Our hold- 
ings support the advanced research of agencies such 
as the Canadian Institute for Ukrainian Studies and 
the Canadian Centre for Austrian and Central Euro- 
pean Studies, both of which are located at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Working within a team environ- 
ment the successful candidate will provide reference, 
consulting and bibliographic instruction for faculty 
and students, as well as managing and selecting ma- 
terials for the Slavic and Germanic collections. The 
individual will participate in humanities computing 
initiatives and take leadership in the application of 
Web and full text technologies. 

The University of Alberta Library is Canada’s sec- 
ond largest research library with a collection exceed- 
ing five million volumes. The Library has a unique 
relationship with the broader community through 
NEOS, a central Alberta consortium consisting of 20 
government, hospital, college and university libraries 
and through its partnership with Information Sys- 
tems Management Corporation (ISM) for cataloguing 
of materials. Visit our website at http:// 
www.library.ualberta.ca 
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The Humanities and Social Sciences Library is the 
largest of the six major subject libraries within the 
University of Alberta Libraries system. It houses a col- 
lection of 2.2 million volumes, 4500 current periodi- 
cals, plus a significant collection of government 
documents, newspapers, microform and electronic 
sources, including those in full-text. There is an ex- 
tensive reference collection with supporting services 
and separate allied libraries for business, data, rare 
books and special collections, and music. 

Qualifications will include an MLS degree from 
an accredited library school as well as relevant experi- 
ence. In addition to fluency in German and at least 
one Slavic language (Ukrainian preferred), applicants 
must possess a strong service orientation, excellent 
instructional and communication skills, a commit- 
ment to cooperative solutions, and superior informa- 
tion management skills. 

This tenure-track position is classified at the Li- 
brarian | level with a current salary range of $34,323- 
$62,945, dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Librarians at the University of Alberta have academic 
status and participate in a generous benefits pro- 
gram. Closing date for the position is April 23, 1999. 
To apply, please mail, fax or e-mail your resume and 
the names of three references to: 

Karen Adams, Director of Library Services 

and Information Resources 

Cameron Library, University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J8 

fax: (403) 492 -8302 

email: karen.adams@ualberta.ca 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration re- 
quirements, this advertisement is directed to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. If suitable 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents cannot 
be found, other individuals will be considered. 


SENIOR BUSINESS ANALYST 


INFORMATION SERVICES, 
DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 


The University of Alberta Development Office is 
responsible for managing the fourth-largest fund rais- 
ing campaign launched by a postsecondary educa- 
tional institution in Canadian history. The Develop- 
ment Office has established a solid team environment 
where individuals are encouraged to be innovative, 
creative, and proud of their work, and has established 
an international reputation as a leading postsecondary 
development operation. A new fundraising software 
system is being implemented to allow for more effi- 
cient operation of our activities. To maximize the ef- 
fective use of this new system, a new position has 
been created to augment the work of this team. 

While serving as the senior business analyst for 
Information Services, the successful candidate will 
provide in-house support to all staff of the Office of 
External Affairs and be ultimately responsible for 
turning business necessities of the Development Of- 
fice into technical action. This position is designed to 
assist the user community in building on all emerging 
business opportunities by identifying and facilitating 
the provision of relevant business information and/or 
information systems. The successful candidate will 
take a leadership role in establishing qualitative and 
quantitative measurements to ensure the highest 
standard of quality service that will be delivered by 
the unit, and will be responsible for proactively mov- 
ing recommendations for improvement from a con- 
ceptual basis to on-hand deliverables. 

The successful candidate is a key and integral 
member of the Development Office team and will lead 
our Information Services unit, including the supervi- 
sion of the Technical Analyst and the Programming/ 
System Analyst. A B.Sc. or BA degree in computer sci- 
ence, mathematics, business administration or related 
field is desired. Five years experience with client server 
computing with the minimum of two years in a man- 
agement role desired. Knowledge at the expert level 
of current techniques and hardware capabilities or 
large scale databases, data communications and tel- 
ecommunications environment is desired. 

This is a full-time position, and offers a competi- 
tive salary and benefits. This position has recently 
been evaluated at a Level 11. Please send in confi- 
dence a resume and letter explaining your interest in 
this position to: 

EH Guy Mallabone, Director of Development 

Development Office, University of Alberta 
«4 Floor Athabasca Hall, 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8 

Review of applications will begin on Monday, 
April 5, 1999 and will continue until the position is 
filled. We wish to thank all applicants in advance, 
however, only those candidates selected for an inter- 
view will be contacted. 


WEB DEVELOPMENT LIBRARIAN 


The University of Alberta Libraries, with a long 
tradition of service excellence to the University and 
its communities, seek a dynamic individual to lead 


the Library's web development. As the creative de- 
signer and coordinator of the Library's Web pres- 
ence, you will provide leadership in building a site 
which effectively uses new Web technologies to 
present the wide array of digital and print resources 
available through the Library, guides users in their 
research endeavours, and engages them through 
dynamic and interactive design. 

Your role will encompass design, development, 
maintenance, consulting, and ongoing evaluation of 
the Library's Web-based services. As a member of 
the Information Technology Resources and Services 
portfolio, you will work with other librarians and 
technical staff in the Web development group, con- 
sult with library users for evaluation and continuous 
improvement of the site, and other campus web 
developers in promoting a consistent University 
presentation. Through the Library's Web policy 
team, you will shape decisions on long-term direc- 
tions for the Library's web presence, as well as jts 
evolution within the provincial library network initia- 
tive known as The Alberta Library. 

The University of Alberta Library is Canada’s sec- 
ond largest research library, with an active program 
of electronic information products, Web develop- 
ment supporting collections and services, and digital 
library initiatives in areas such as document delivery, 
graphic image and data collections, and Internet re- 
source cataloguing. For more information, visit our 
web site at www.library.ualberta.ca. 

Qualifications, Preferred Skills and Experience: 

Master of Library Science, or equivalent, from an 
ALA accredited institution. 

Demonstrated creativity and experience in de- 
signing, developing and maintaining Web sites, in- 
cluding experience with tools and techniques for 
supporting dynamic content, distributed authoring, 
client authentication, and site indexing. 

Familiarity with Web programming tools, with 
expertise in one or more of the following tools: Cold 
Fusion, Active Server Pages, JavaScript, VBScript, and 
Perl. Experience with database development using 
Access, SQL Server or Oracle would be an asset. 

Knowledge of information technology trends, 
their impacts on library services and collections. 
emerging digital library applications and metadata 
standards. 

Strong communication and interpersonal skills, 
and successful participation in collaborative work 
environments. Front line experience in library public 
services an asset. Organizational skills, resourceful- 
ness, and a sense of humour are essential. 

“Applicants are encouraged to-provide with their 
applications examples of their work, either as URL's 
or files on disk, and references to one or more library 
sites they judge as notable. 

Salary and Rank: 

This tenure track position is classified at the Librar- 
ian 1 level, with a current salary range of $34,323 to 
$62,945, dependent on qualifications and experience. 
Librarians at the University of Alberta have academic 
status and participate in a generous benefits program. 
Closing date for this competition is April 23, 1999. 


he University of Alberta has received 

18 awards during the 13-year exist- 
ence of the national 3M Teaching Fel- 
lowships Program. In conjunction with 
the start of the 1999 competition, Bente 
Roed, director, University Teaching 
Services (UTS), says, “We have many 
other outstanding instructors who war- 
rant identification and nominations.” 

The Fellowships are awarded by the 

Society for Teaching and Learning in 
Higher Education and 3M Canada Inc. 
Any individual currently teaching at a 
Canadian university (regardless of dis- 


folio 


To apply, please mail, fax or e-mail your resume 
and the names of three references to: 

Karen Adams; Director of Library Services 

and Information Resources 

Cameron Library, University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2J8 

fax: (403) 492 -8302 

email: karen.adams@ualberta.ca 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration re- 
quirements, this advertisement is directed to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. If suitable 
Canadian citizens and permanent residents cannot 
be found, other individuals will be considered. 


ACCOUNTANT, 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING SECTION, 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROFESSIONAL OFFICER 


The primary functions of the General Accounting 
Section of Financial Services are the accounting for 
the university's operating and capital activities, the 
maintenance of the overall accounting infrastructure 
for the institution and the provision of advice and 
service to the university's clients with regard thereto. 
With the assistance of a staff of 10, the accountant is 
responsible for all aspects of the management of the 
section. Duties include responsibility for the develop- 
ment of, recommendations for, and implementation 
of policy changes and service or procedural improve- 
ments in these areas. The unit is responsible for the 
maintenance PeopleSoft general ledger. 

Qualified applicants will possess a recognized 
professional accounting designation, and/or several 
years of related experience at the university and sig- 
nificant experience in the supervision of staff. Appli- 
cants must have well-developed written and oral 
communication skills. Necessary skills include a 
strong working knowledge of personal computer 
applications. The unit has adopted Microsoft Office 
Professional as the preferred toolset; competence in 
its use will be an important consideration. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be able to interact with staff 
members of the organization at all levels and exer- 
cise sound judgment and tact when providing serv- 
ice to clients. Some formal training and experience in 
university main frame processing would be a useful 
asset. An equivalent combination of training and 
experience will be considered. 

The General Accountant reports to the Manager 
of Accounting Services. Salary range for the position 
is $ 40,805 to $ 61,205. : i 

Eligible candidates must be presently employed 
by the University of Alberta; the acting incumbent is 
a candidate for this position. Candidates’ applica- 
tions/resumes should clearly demonstrate their rel- 
evant qualifications. Applications should be for- 
warded to: Mrs. Ellen Kvill, Administrative Assistant, 
Office of the Comptroller, 343 Admin. Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2M7. Deadline 
for receipt of applications is April 1, 1999. Acknowl- 
edgement of receipt of applications will be provided 
only to those candidates selected for interview. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 3M TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS SOUGHT 


cipline or level of appointment) is eligi- 
ble. An exclusive three-day (November 
7 — 9, 1999), all-expenses-paid retreat at 
the Chateau Montebello is the main 
component of the award. 

Up to 10 awards are given annu- 
ally. Nomination forms are available 
from UTS, 215 Central Academic Build- 
ing, 492-2826. Dossiers are to reach the 
Society for Teaching and Learning in 
Higher Education by May 14, 1999, but 
if a letter from the Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) is required, the nomination 
package must reach UTS by April 29. 


call 492-0436 for 
more information 


$0.50 per word 


Deadline: one week 
prior to publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy 
or Sell in the Folio classifieds 


The Environmental Research 
and Studies Centre presents 


Special Places 2000: 
Science, Economics and Politics 


A panel discussion that will explore options 
for the preservation of Alberta’s Great 
Wilderness Areas. 


April 8, 1999 at 7:30 p.m. 


Timms Centre 
87 Ave and 112 St, University of Alberta 
FREE ADMISSION 


Underground parking available at the Timms Centre. 


Cedar Park Inn 


190 Newly Renovated Rooms 
*Queen Beds*Business Class*Theme Rooms* 


single/double 


$69/372 


*Café Méditerranée & Lounge* 
*Indoor Pool, Sauna & Exercise Room* 
Complimentary transfer to the Edmonton 
International Airport & West Edmonton Mall 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
780-434-7411 OR 800-661-9461 


Website: www. Albertallotels.ab.ca/cedarparkinn/ 
§116 Calgary Trail North, Edmonton, AB T6H 2H4 


For more information: 
hetp://www.ualberta.ca/ERSC 
Email: ersc@ualberta.ca 

Tel: (780) 492 5825 


Environmental 


This event is made 
possible by funding 
from TransAlta 


Colette M. Lehodey 


Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 
Cert. 4.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B. Sc.P.T., MCPA 


The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G OKI 


Tel: (403) 435-9933 
Fax: (403) 430-9229 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Medical Acupuncture « Traditional Chinese Medicine 
* Qi Gong - Physical Therapy 


For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


AT YOUR NEXT COMPUTER PRESENTATION, 
MAKE SURE YOU'RE GIVING THEM THE 
RIGHT IMPRESSION... oe 


Introducing the Impression A2™ 
multimedia projector from Proxima. 


SVGA (800x600) resolution capability 
and 650 ANSI lumens of brightness 
ensure that messages are delivered 
with impact and vitality. And at a mere 
7.7 pounds, you're efforts will be 
focused "on the task at hand" — not on 
lugging heavy equipment around. 


Here's your chance to make ane sharp’s audio-visual Itd. 
impression... Let Sharp's Audio-Visual te 
and Proxima assist you in making sure 

it's the right one. 


10552 - 106 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5H 2X6 
Telephone: (708) 426-7454 
Fax: (708) 426-0724 

Web: www.sharpsav.com 


The Students’ Union congratulates the recipients of the 
Students’ Union Award for 


Leadership in Undergraduate Teaching 


The SALUTE award was developed by Students’ Council to promote and 
encourage excellence in teaching by recognizing faculty members who demonstrate 
outstanding contributions in their roles as undergraduate instructors at the 
University of Alberta. 

The 1998-99 recipients are: 
Dr Gwyn Hughes 
Dr. Gwyn Hughes obtained his Ph.D. at the University of Wales and came to the 
University of Alberta in 1965. He developed courses in Environmental Physics and 
the Physics of Energy in the 1970’s and was instrumental in establishing, in 1994, 
an interdisciplinary B.Sc. program in Environmental Physical Sciences, of which he 
is the Coordinator . His live of teaching and the enthusiasm with which he treats the 


subject matter are reflected in the close rapport he has enjoyed with his students. 


William T. Smale 

William T. Smale received his H.B.P.E., B.Ed., B.Sc., and M.Ed. degrees, all from 
Lakehead University. He also received certificates in Special Education from 
Queen’s University and the Principal Qualification Program form OISE/University 
of Toronto. He is currently teaching under grad courses and is a Ph. D. candidate in 
the Department of Educational Policy Studies at the University of Alberta. Before 
coming to this university, William was a high school teacher and football coaching 
in Ontario. Besides teaching in the regular program, he has extensive experience 
working with at-risk youths and young offenders. His dissertation examines how 
the education system may be improved to prevent these types of youths from 
dropping out of school. William also received a 1998-99 university of Alberta 
Graduate Student Teaching Award and the 1998-99 Brick Robb Memorial 
Scholarship for Educational Research (Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation). 
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By Dan Carle 


Dad Macapagal with 


ead into the Varsity weight room any newborn Tashie in 1978. 


weekday around 5 p.m. and you'll 
notice the big Filipino guy with the bul- 
bous arms. 

At first glance he looks like a bad 
nightmare — a killing machine. However, 
once you get to know Florente Macapagal, 
you're more likely to call him Winnie 
than Rambo. 

“He is the biggest teddy bear. He’s so 
outgoing and so friendly,” said U of A 
student Tashie Macapagal of her dad, a 
man who packs a wallop with the barbell 
regularly at the University of Alberta’s 
Fitness and Lifestyle Centre. 

It’s just down the hall from the Clare 
Drake Arena, where Flo is rink supervisor 
and general Van Vliet Centre handyman. 
He’s worked on campus for 
16 years, after arriving from 
Manila 19 years ago. But 


He knows everybody 
on every team, and 


how they're doing, 


work isn’t the only thing that.) ene “Tt was so sur- 

keeps him on campus. At 46, Flo Macapagalis real, especially when He follows everything. 
At 46, Macapagal is the ERE we won. How many ¢ 

biggest — both in size and the biggest — both in people would have He just loves it. 

support — university sports Cru ge ee expected ts to. win; 

fan in Edmonton. size and support — especially coming in pee pice 
“T played basketball Ee j as an underdog and 

when I was in high school. I university sports fan in losing to them the 

like sports. That’s why I sup- _....... Jast four matches we played 

port them all the time,” said Edmonton. against them? It was amaz- 

Macapagal. And support z ing,” said Tashie. 

them he does. 


Not for Florente 

“He’s in there. He’s in with every Macapagal. He was courtside the entire 
sport. He knows everybody on every match, his eyes glued to the spectacle, his 
team and how they’re doing,” added muscular arms flapping with each rise in 
Tashie Macapagal. “He follows every- the action. A calm smile crossed his face 


thing. He just loves it.” after the Pandas won and flooded the 

Tashie is a 20-year-old third-year floor for the fourth time at home as cham- 
middle with the Pandas pions, mugging for the cameras, 
volleyball team hugging family and friends, 
who has and taking it all in. 
known 


Flo was right 
with them, from a 
distance. 
“T didn’t feel 
we were going 
to lose that 
game. I 
wasn’t 
nervous at — 
all,” said 
Macapgal, 
his voice 
calm, his 
accent still 
heavy after 
all these 
years. “Same 
with the game 
Friday in the 
semi-finals. I was 
just relaxed and said 
‘We're going to win.’ 


only 
national 
titles. A 


graduate of “I'm just not supporting 

O'Leary High School, my daughter. I am supporting the 

Tashie earned her third na- ai team...everything, all events, all the 

tional medal and the Pandas university- sports. But.I’m really proud of her. She 

record, fifth consecutive title in dramatic made it to the best team in Canada. There 

fashion before 2,449 at Varsity Gym you go. Three-for-three.” 

March 6. Alberta, facing the top-ranked Actually for Tashie, it’s three-for-four. 

UBC Thunderbirds, trailed 6-0 in the first Big daddy is scary to the uninitiated... 

game of what became a four-game match “It’s his appearance that gives him the 

victory, gritting out another champion- ‘Oh-my-God-I’m-scared-of-him’ kind of The U of A's 
ship with five of six new starters on the look,” said Tashie. “It really takes a toll Tashie and Florente 
floor. on my boyfriends, let me tell you that.” = plocapogal, 


